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THE DESPATCH OF M. THOUVENEL. 


ROPOSALS are often put forward, not so much with the expec- 
tation that they will be accepted, as with the intention of 
embarrassing the person to whom they are made by the difficulty 
which he will find to assign plausible reasons to justify his refusal of 
them. It has been with this object, probably, that the Courts of 
Austria and Spain have just invited the French Emperor to unite 
with them in a course of action which should have for its object the 
preservation of the temporal power of his Holiness the Pope. The 
time at which this invitation was given confirms this view of it. For 
very many months the French Emperor has been pursuing a line of 
conduct which, if it had any fixed purpose at all, could clearly have 
no other than that of upholding this temporal power. In this it has 
been successful, though in a very limited degree ; but while so occu- 
pied, we cannot call to mind that the French Cabinet has been sup- 
ported by any very marked assistance or co-operation of those Courts 
which now display so much anxiety on the subject. True, as in duty 
hound, the Sovereigns have expressed great personal sympathy with 
the tottering state of their spiritual Father ; and frequent announce- 
ments have been made of the hospitable asylum that was prepared 
for him in either kingdom, if he should select it for his residence 
when finally expelled from his ancient capital ; but, as long as Louis 
Napoleon seemed willing to bear the expense and labour and odium of 
maintaining him at Rome, no more overt act proceeded from either 
the Eldest Son of the Church or from his Most Catholic Majesty 
than could be entrusted for its execution to a few postmasters and 
upholsterers. 

But latterly things are changed. It is universally believed that 
the remains of Cavour had scarcely been laid in the dust, before the 
French Emperor announced to his successor his own willingness, on 
certain specified conditions, to withdraw his army from Rome, and to 
leave the Pope to his own resources for preserving his dominions ; 
doubting, of course, as little as any other man in Christendom, that 
the footfall of the last French soldier who defiled through the Porta 
San Paolo would be the knell of the Pope’s authority as the possessor 
of a single acre of land in Italy. This was the moment chosen by the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Madrid to intimate to M. Thouvenel their 
desire “to come to an understanding with the French Government, 
with a view of securing in a definitive manner, and as the result of 
an agreement between the Catholic powers, the maintenance of the 


’ 


temporal power of the Holy See.” Doubtless they did not see how « 
most Christian sovereign could refuse so pious an invitation. But 
they did but scant justice to the ingenuity of the prince whom they 
thought to perplex. His views of a partnership differ from theirs. 
For some time he has been protecting the Pope by acts, and they 
have been comforting His Holiness with civil speeches and hopes of 
an eventual asylum. Now that they propose to put themselves in 
action, he thinks the time is come for him to recreate himself with 
fine words; and, as far as words go, his allies aeross the Rhine and 
the Pyrenees have no reason to complain of his slackness. “The 
sentiments inspired in him by the position of the Holy Father are in 
entire conformity with theirs.” ‘His Government, by acts which 
have met their concurrence and approval, has testified, and constantly 
testifies, to the profound and invariable sympathies which animate 
it in relation to the Head of the Church.” He “hastens to proclaim 
that the highest expediency agrees with the greatest social i 















in requiring that the Chief of the Church shall maintain himself on 
the throne oceupied by his predecessors for so many centuries.” 

Fortunate Pope to have the maintenance of his power depend on 
a prince at once so able to secure it, and so firmly convinced by every 
kind of motive and reason of the expediency and duty of so securing 
it! Fortunate monarchs of Austria and Spain to have an ally whose 
opinions and feelings on this momentous subject are so perfectly in 
harmony with their own! We can fancy the delight with which they 
read these cheering assurances of his agreement with them. But the 
cup of comfort was only held to their lips to be speedily dashed from 
them. Other and still more powerful considerations interfere to 
prevent His Most Christian Majesty from committing himself to the 
co-operation which would otherwise be so agreeable to him. 

In the first place, a system which would place the Pope and his pos- 
sessions “above the rightsawhich regulate the condition of other sove- 
reignties,” would be inconsistent, not only with historical traditions, 
both ancient and modern, but also with the treaties of Vienna, to which 
“‘ Powers separated from the Church” were parties. This reverence 
for the Treaty of Vienna can only be properly appreciated by those 
who recollect the respect shown to it last year by the same monarch, 
when other powers invoked it to strengthen their protest against the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy. Those whose memory is so tena- 
cious may, especially if they are of suspicious tempers, be reminded 
of another gentleman who is said to be able to quote still more holy 
documents for his own purposes ; but there can be no question but 
that the argument has great force ; and that the Protestant powers 
of Europe, who were not those who had the least weight in framing 
the arrangements ‘ which restored to the Pope the possessions he had 
lost” (we forbear to say how he had lost them), are as well entitled 
as Austria and Spain to be consulted before the adoption of any new 
measure. 

In the mouth of a less devoted Roman Catholic than the French 
Emperor, we should almost suspect the next argument against the 
course proposed to him to be meant to convey an ironical condemna- 
tion of the Papal Government itself. ‘ Firm” as the opinion of the 
French Cabinet is in favour of the considerations which make it 
desirable for the Pope to be able to maintain himself on his ancient 
throne, “It also thinks that the wise exercise of the supreme autho- 
rity and the consent of populations are in the Roman States, as 
This 


evidently implies that “ the consent of the populations ” is no longer 


elsewhere, the first considerations of the solidity of power.” 


Does it inti- 
mate with less plainness that the disfavour with which the maintenance 


favourable to the maintenance of the Papal authority. 


of that authority is now viewed in Rome itself proceeds from a feeling 
that that authority has not been wisely exercised ? Evidently not. 
And it is clear that this opinion, insinuated with so little ambiguity, 
is at the bottom of the Emperor's resolution to decline the course of 
action proposed to him. He does not care to commit himself inex- 
tricably to the maintenance of a power which, by its own actions, at 
once feeble and tyrannical, has brought on itself the condemnation of 
the most enlightened minds, even in countries which acknowledge 
its spiritual supremacy. 

He points out two further practical considerations, the one affecting 
his proposed allies, the other affecting himself. As regards his allies, 
he explains to them that the terms of their proposition, especially 


when viewed in connection with existing circumstances, “do not 


‘on . . . * . . 
flatow him to appreciate, with as much exactitude as is required, the 
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nature of the common action which they propose.” As regards 
himself, he reminds them that, while not blind to “the difficulties 
inherent in affairs at Rome,” no dynastic interest “exists to pre vent 
him from effecting normal relations with the kingdom of Italy.” 
And it must be remembered that, since the statesmen and people of 
the new kingdom of Italy are unanimous, above all things, in 
demanding Rome for their eventual capital, a recognition of that 
kingdom by the French Government must necessarily involve the 
eventual withdrawal of any purely French obstacle to the acquisition 
of that city. 

As the pith of a lady’s letter is said usually to lie in the postscript, 
so, perl: aps, the most important paragi raph in M. Thouvenel’s 
despatch is the cone ‘luding one. It announces “the principle of non- 
intervention” as that “which has saved the peace of Europe,” and, 
amid a cloud of not very intelligible words, connects the principle 
which “excludes to-day, as it did a year ago, the employment of 
force” with “the solution to be given to the Roman question.” We 
will not inquire whether one or two of General Guyon’s opera- 
tions last year were entirely in accordance with a principle which 
“ excluded the employment of force,” but it can ha rdly be questioned 
that we have here an announcement that force is not to be employed 
any more, but that the “ prince iple of non-intervention” is to be more 
faithfully carried out in future—that is to say, that the French 
troops are to be withdrawn from Rome. 

The paragraph winds up, indeed, with renev wed professions of 
“respect for the independence and dignity of the Holy See.” It will 
certainly be more dignified for that, or for any other power, to owe 
its existence to its own right hand ; nor is it possible, in the nature 
of things, that the long-continued existence of any power whatever 
should be preserved by any other means. Whether, when left to 
those means alone, the Papal power will be able to maintain itself, is 
another question, and one in the solution of which we are, nominally 
at least, less concerned than the mysterious potentate whose manifesto 
we have been discussing, but who is evidently beginning to find the 
inconvenience of being looked upon in all quarters, by friends and 
foes alike, as its arbiter. 











THE UNREASONABLE NORTH. 
= people and press of the Northern States of America are in 


much too bad a temper to listen to reason, else we in this 
country might well ask them why they rage so vehemently against 
us? Every fresh batch of letters and newspapers that reaches our 
shores brings fiercer invectives against our Government for its wise 
neutrality, and new incentives to war against our sympathizing nation, 
which has no other wish, object, or interest in the matter than to see 
immediate peace between the belligerents, either as portions of one 
tepublic, as before, or as two separate Confederacies. And although 
we cannot believe that the people of the North really wish for a 
war with Great Britain, with the view of re-establishing the 
Union, yet, knowing as much as we do of the whole course of the 
domestic polities of the Union, from the days of Washington and 
Jefferson to those of Lincoln and Seward, we find much reason for 
the belief that the wicked expedient is only too much to the taste of 
the desperate statesmanship that has hitherto governed the Republic 
in its external relations, and especially towards this country. 

What does the North want of us! It is not two months ago 
since Mr. Seward declared that he would make it a casus bel/i 
if any European Government—especially Great Britain—interfered 
offered even to mediate. Great Britain, from the 
first, resolved to hold aloof, and France followed the prudent 
example. But the North, instead of being grimly satisfied, is 
furiously dissatisfied, at this determination of the European powers ; 
and, keeping entirely silent as regards France, has begun to pour out 
such vials of wrath against this country for its non-interference, as 
very seriously to endanger the continuance of peace. In short, the 
North is so blinded by sudden rage, as to be utterly unable to 
distinguish friend from foe ; and its rulers are mischievously endea- 
vouring to turn the feeling into political capital,’ with the view 
of hiding from the people their own incapacity to cope with the 
dangers that have beset the Union, and that have, de facto, made an 
end of the Republic. Perhaps the madness will be of short duration. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that it may speedily burn out for the 
sake of the North itself, that has too noble and mighty a task 
before it, to justify its digression into a quarrel with this or any 
other country—a task no less honourable and difficult than that 
of building up a newer and freer Republic out of the ruins of the 
old—a Republic that shall not have the poison of negro slavery in 
its blood, and that shall govern itself upon those principles of 
common sense in the matter of trade and intercourse with other 
nations which have regenerated England, and are beginning to 
regenerate the old and all but effete monarchies of Europe, and to give 
them new leases of power and prosperity. 

The North has been in the dark altogether. 
understood the South, or its own position, 
Declaration of Independence by the wuirteen o1 


in the dispute, or 


It has never really 
vee the day of the 
al Colonies, assem- 








bled by their representatives in Philadelphia, until the memory. 
able day when South Carolina proved that she was in earnest in her 
secession, by the attack on and capture of Fort Sumpter, there 
has been fatal antagonism, on three essential points and principles, 

between all the States and people of the Union. Political antagonista, 
social antagonism, and commercial antagonism—every one of them 
increasing with the growth of the Republic—have driven the States 
and their citizens further and further from each other, and put such a 





‘moral gulf between North and South as to render the duration of the 


Union a mere question of time, and its final disruption a political, a: 
well as a social and commercial necessity. 

The political antagonism expressed ‘itself in the old formula of 
State rights against Federal assumption. The one principle stroye 
to make the State supreme within its own borders, and to reduce the 
Federal Government to a shadow except in its intercourse with 
foreigners. The other strove to convert each individual State into a 
mere county, and to minimize local authority, while it maximized the 
Central Power at home as well as abroad. These two rival ge 
have never been reconciled or made to cohere, from the first day ¢ 
the Republic to its last ; and they are now marshalled in hostile array 
against each other on the war- fields of Virginia. 

The social antagonism was no less marked and virulent than the 
political, and expressed itself by the rival war-cries of slavery and 
anti-slavery. This antagonism insinuated its deadly virus into all the 
relations of social life, corrupted even the pulpit of the South, caused 
a ruffianly member of Congress to assault and nearly kill an illus- 
trious senator in the Senate House, made it imperative upon the 
members of the general as well as of the local legislatures to vote laws 
with bowie-knives and revolvers in their pockets in order to protect 
their lives and persons from the murderous assaults of brother legis- 
lators who differed from them in opinion on this all-important 
question, and shut up the whole of the slave-holding States as effectu- 
ally against men like Mr. Seward, Mr. Charles Sumner, Mr. Salmon 
P. Chase, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. Anson Burlingame, and the 
late Theodore Parker, as Europeans were shut out of Japan. No 
prominent advocate of the freedom of the slave dared at any time, 
within the last twenty years, to show himself publicly in such cities 
as Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New Orleans, or even at such 
inferior places as Vicksburgh or Memphis, if he would not incur the 
almost certain risk of being tarred or feathered, if not assassinated. 
The consequence was that the North knew little or nothing of the 
South, and that little knowledge was rendered less by a jealous 
ce nsorship of the press, which prohibited from circulation in the South 
all books, newspapers, pamphlets, lectures, and sermons, that were 
supposed by the Southern postmasters or legislatures to inculeate the 
principles of human liberty that Washington and Jefferson taught, 
and the equality before God and Nature of the black man and the 
white, which is thoroughly understood and recognized in Europe. 

The commercial antagonism was quite as clearly marked between 
the ill-mated partners, as the political and the social. The South, 
being entirely agricultural, and depending for its prosperity on the 
rich countries of Europe that needed its cotton, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco, was naturally in favour of a tariff that should encourage its 
trade with England, its best customer, and with other states of the 
Old World, that could exchange commodity for commodity ;—while 
the North, with a deplorable ignorance of true commercial principles, 
and with a stupid jealousy of British manufacturers, set itself sys- 
tematically to work, to tax the unwilling South for the benefit of the 
mill-owners of Massachusetts and the ironmasters of Pennsylvania— 
enhancing the price of every article of clothing worn by gentleman 
or lady, by free man or by slave ; and of every agricultural imple- 
ment used in the farm or the plantation. And, worse than all, at 
the very moment that the Southern representatives, at the beginving 
of the present year, were withdrawing themselves from W ashington, 
and leaving the halls of the legis: ature to the all but undisputed ~ 
session of the Northern members, they took the opportunity of 
incensing the South still further, by passing a tariff more stringent 
than had ever before been proposed ;—a tariff that virtually pro- 
hibited the importation from Europe of many articles of first neces- 
sity, and that would have forced the South, had it submitted to the 
infliction, to pay for wearing apparel and the tools of agriculture, 
about four times as much as those articles were fairly worth in the 
open mi arkets of the world. 

Any one of these sources of dispute and ill-will would have been 
enough to try the stability and flexibility of the Union ; but when 
all three came into operation at once, every one of them embittered 
and aggravated, and brought to bursting point, by a long course of 
envenomed discussion, it was not at all wonderful that ‘the ery of 
Secession was raised. Though all the world thought the South was 
mad to break up such a confeder: acy as W ashington had founded, it 
acted with such cool deliberation and determination, and proved 
itself so thoroughly in earnest in all that it did, said, ‘and planned, 
as to render it obvious that its madness was not without method, and 
that having gone so far, nothing short of a war of exterminatio® 
would bring it back. But the North was never able to see an inch 
before its nose in the whole business, It dishelieved in the reality o! 
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Southern discontent, and thought it could be coaxed to return by some 
new concessions on the subject of slavery—eoncessions that would 
have been highly damaging to the North, if the South had been 
politic enough to accept them. It floundered from the blunder of 
contempt into the still greater blunder of unreasoning violence, 
unable to see or understand that the conquest of the South, were it 
i yssible, would destroy the Republic quite as effectually as the Seces- 
sion, or to open its-eyes to the great career among the nations that 
would lie before the remnant of the Union, if once it were freed of 
slavery, and all the fatal infection with which such an institution 
must of necessity afflict the body politic of any community. 

We prefer believing that the North, in showing itself so truculent 
against England, for the offence of viewing the case dispassionately, 
is blinded by its rage against the South, and not that it has assumed 
the anger, and is ready to go to war with us, with the object of pre- 
serving a Union that otherwise it imagines to be doomed. On the 
first supposition we may trust to the healing influences of time to 
bring it to that wiser and cooler frame of mind, when it will 
distinguish friends from foes, and when it will acknowledge that 
England has no other desire than to see both of them happy and 
prosperous. On the second supposition we can but denownce the 
wickedness of such a policy, and express our earnest hope, as well as 
our firm conviction, that it will utterly fail of its mark, and perhaps 
bring about a second and still more deplorable and damaging disrup- 
tion on the heels of the first. 





DEATH OF THE SULTAN 


HE death of Abdul Medjid, of old age, decrepitude, and exhaustion, 

at thirty-eight, is an event more suggestive than important. As 

he was, the empire which he leaves behind him is ; and it will require 
ereat i ability and vigour to arrest the threatened downfall of this totter- 
ing monar chy. It has been mouldering and crumbling for ages. It is 
out of place in the great European. Commonwealth. It is founded 
upon religious and “social systems which are in hopeless antagonism 
to the whole progress of modern thought and life; and has been 
exposed to as much danger from the well-meant efforts of its friends 
to save it, as from the attempts of its foes to destroy it. The crazy 
ship is going down visibly before all men’s eyes, and though the effete, 
e xxhausted, ‘and demoralized crew work ever so despe rately ac the 
pumps, the leak will gain power, and the vessel will founder. It 
does not signify that the unskilful captain has died at his post, and that 
a more vigorous first mate has succeeded to the responsibility and the 
danger. The ship is doomed, and no captain in the world can save it, 
be his ability what it may. Earth, sea, and sky, and the physical 
constituents of its own body, are against it ; and those who think they 
can rescue it from ruin hope : against hope, and carry on a work where 





the puny strength of man strives in vain against the irresistible forces of | 


Nature. It is said i in the Bible that “ the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.” In like manner, it seems to be written in the book of 
modern history, where anyone may have read the decree at any time 
during a hundred years past, that thought, fate, circumst:aces, acci- 
dent, design—all the world of mind and matter-—figh'; against the 
Turkish empire. 


The late Sultan had the great e that ean fall to the lot of a 


sovereign. He was weak sii vacillating in prrpose, and preferred 
his personal ease to his poi! lie duty. Even in countries where liberty 
of thought and action s.e comprised within the circle of religion and 


if 


soci _y, this mee is + rilous to its possessor and injurious to the 
people ; but mm a country where Religion forbids intellectual liberty, 
and where a government that is not strong is but the prelude to 
anarchy, it is so unpardonable, that no personal amiability or goodness 
of intention can excuse or make amends for it. Abdul Medjid was 
weak and yielding amid difficulties and dangers, where strength of will 
would have been the greatest of all virtues. If he had been reso- 
lutely cruc! and bloodthirsty—if he had governed with a rod of iron 
or of seorpions—if he had borne down all opposition by the high hand of 
absolute and unreasoning power—if he had beheaded rebellious pachas 
—wrung treasure out of nmwilling provinces—done anything, in 
short, to work himself up to the model of respectable sovereignty, as 
it is understood in all Mahometan communities, whether Asiatic, 
African, or European, he might have left at his death a much stronger 
empire than that which, during the w ole course of his unhappy 
reign, encouraged and invited the onslaughts of its enemies. 

But born, ored, nurtured, and trained in the Harem, he was unex- 
pectedly thrust into the most perilous throne of Europe at the age 
of sixteen—a man in passion, and a child in intellect ; with nothing 
to guide him in his intercourse with the outer world but the Koran ; 
and in his social and domestic life, but his own animal passions. 
The Koran was of no avail to him in his intercourse with the Euro- 
pean powers, who wished to parcel out his empire among themselves, 
or with tines who wished to save it intact, in order that it might not 
fall into the hands of their rivals ; and he was beset by difficulties in- 
ternal and external, the least of which was too mighty for his amall 
and uncertain enerry to come na aral }7 f Luud as far as he 
was concerned, the « ling ; and; living for the 
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day with no thought of the morrow, he, at an early period of bis 
inglorious career, resigned himself—like a true Turk—to what he 
considered his De stiny, and became the creature of the Harem. To 
build palace after palace without necessity, save the gratification of his 
caprice ; to lavish treasures upon successive favourites and sultanas ; 
to incur enormous debts at ruinous rates of interest ; to spend upen 
his “pleasures” revenues greater than the conjoined Civil Lists of 
the Queen of Great Britain and the Emperor of the French ; to live 
wholly for himself—a luxurious, indolent, good-natured, and good 

tempered lotus-eater ;—such was the course of life for two-and 

twenty years of the “ Father of the Faithful”—the unworthy lord 
of millions, who respected his office, but could scarcely, Orientals as 
they were, have respected the man who filled it. He grew of neces. 
sity, from the life he led, more debilitated in body and in mind, fror 
year to year, and was never able, except by rare and short-lived 
bursts of better and more manly feeling, to extricate himself from 
the insidious and, as it has proved, fatal enthralments of the too 
multitudinous syrens, to whom he sacrificed alike his empire and his 
life. 

It was not by any exertion of his that Turkey was saved from 
dismemberment, and when he died his empire was intinitely weaker 
than when he took possession of it ; weakened not only by assaults 
against it, and attempts to shore it up on the part of well-meaning 
but injudicious friends, but by the physical and moral disintegration 
and decay that had been going on for ages, through the whole 
frame-work of the ponderous and ill-constructed machine. 

His brother Aziz, as the eldest male of the family, succeeds to the 
throne, to the exclusion of the eldest son of the deceased. The new 
Sultan has been trained and nurtured in the same manner as Abdul 
Medjid,—keprt in the back ground among the women, deprived of 
public employment, and of all chance of invigorating his mind by 
the healthfal intellectual activity of Christian civilization, though 
with the advantage not possessed by his unhappy brother of being taken 
directly out of the harem at an age too tender to assume the 
sibility of empire. But it is to be doubted whether he will make a 
much better monarch than the poor man who has just shuffled off the 
burthen of royalty, and still more doubtful, even if he do, that he will 
be able to arrest the fatal disease that consumes the forces of his 
moribund empire. Were it not for the difficulties, and, worse than the 
difficulties, the bloody and desolating wars that ave but too likely te 
burst forth among the great European powers the moment that the 
doom of the Turkish empire is pronounced, there is scarcely a states 
man or observer of public events between Novogorod and Londor 
who would not conscientiously declare, if asked for his opinion, that 
the extrusion of the Mahometans from Europe would be to tle ulti 
mate advantage of all concerned, not excepting even the empire of 
the Ottomans itself. 

In Asia and Africa, with a sovereign at its head, 
to govern Asiaties and Africans with a rod of iron, vould, in 
all human probability, be a refuge for the Turkish where ft 
might hoid its ground for centurics, untroubled by the complications 
and reorganizations of the Christin: (‘ommonwealth. nt sented i 
the fairest portions of Europe, with institutions and modes 6f thonght 
utterly at variance with all around it- 
ness and corruption, no | 
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who knew how 
there 


pow er, 


courting attack by its Veal 
ess than hy its utter iIncolnpatibility with the 
modern civilization which its religion condemns, and — 
manners revolt at, it will remain a source of evil to itself. and of 
danger to all within the sphere of its influence. ft is only beeanse 
its continuance is a lesser evil than its immediate coll: Apse would be 
that it is not suffered to fall to the earth without furthe: parley. Lf 
by the exercise of any extraordinary ability or genius 
Sultan can stop the disintegration that is 80 rapidly 
rally around his throne the public opimion (if there he 
of the Ottoman empire, he will have a great and a 
him. But we fear that Turkey in Kurope is much in the conditios 
ot Humpty Dummy pty in the nursery ballad, too far gone 
again in its pl: wee “by all the and all the king’s men. 

In the meantime the change of one Sultan for another is not likes 
to make much ditlerence. Stork are equal! 
powerless for any great state of affairs us 
prevails in Turkey, behind the 
in civilization. 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON THE 


KLEMENT. 


66 N° Government can be worse than an aristocratic Gor ernment 

| said Lord Brougham the other night, at the dinner given bs 
the aldermen of the city of London to the judges, “but no country 
can be free which, amongst its constitutional forces, loes 
strong aristocratic element.’ 

We would earne tly entreat our political theorist and scheme 13, 
of all kinds and denominations, to think well over these words, for 
they contain a principle—a first prince iple. They are a warning and 
an encouragement. Their truth is illustrated by the political gains 
we ourselves have to show, and by the short comings and losses of 
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will, either of them, suffice to prove the advantage of the aristocratic | 


element in a country. “They tried in a neighbouring nation to do 
without this element,” added Lord Brougham, “and from a Republic 
py was the terror and the shame of the human race, they fell into 

e degradation of forced obedience to military rule. Since then 
ae have struggled through successive revolutions, till they have 
onee more subsided into a purely absolute Monarchy—into a state 
where all are equal beneath one will—into a Despotism.” 

And that such should be the case is merely according to what 
in modern political phraseology is called the “logic of events.” 
Cxsarism is the inevitable result of Democracy, of the absence in a 
state of the “ aristocratic element.” This is an invariable rule, which 
we would have every Englishman lay to his heart 

It may be asked why we say all this, and whether we fancy there 
is any danger threatening the House of Lords! Whether we indulge 
in dreams of a National Convention enthroning itself, for instance, 
at South Kensington or at the Crystal Palace, and marching upon 
Westminster, with John Bright at its head? Not the least. We 
indulge in no such fantasies, nor have we any fears for the House of 
Lords. But we do think there is a very considerable tendency to 
inisinderstand its true agency, and to see the constitutional action 
of the Peers where it is not, instead of where it is, This is what 
we wish to see altered. Out of ten men with whom you happen 
to speak, now-a-days, between February and August, and between 
We stminster Abbey and the Marble Arch, nine will reason wrongly 
Gf they reason at all) about the House of Lords. They will talk of 
it cither ignerantly or timidly ; and the remarkable fact is, that 
whilst those who directly or indirectly belong to it, and those 
who do not, are equally ignorant, timidity is far more visible in 
those who do than in those who do not belong to it. Take an average 
number of peers of any age—old and young—and you, will find that 
i any conversation about the political importance of the House of 
Lords, stout, resolute self-assertion will be the rarest of all things. 
They seem to have some vague, instinctive notion that the least 
said wbout themselves the better! Now, this is the mistake we wish 
to see corrected. The more said about them the better, and the more 
they themselves learn to know their rea/ value the greater the benefit 
for the country. They must not be talked into supposing that they 
represent an anachronism, nor must they drift into the belief—noisily 
proclaimed by silly demagogues—that they are a remnant of the past 
—something chivalrous or picturesque, and therefore still respectable, 
but decidedly out of date. They are nothing of all this. They are 
a living force of England—essentially a part of her present—insepa- 
rable from her future. Tgnorance and timidity lie, as we have said, 
vt the bottom of all this. Ignorance—insolent, aggressive ignorance, 
the democrat in such good stead that for the most part his 
courage goes unquestioned, and from moral contests it is so much in 
the nature of aristocracies to retire, that their knowledge and expe- 
rience are of small avail. Words have had their meaning so perverted 
within the last few years that perturbation has come to be the synonym 
of activity ; and a man is searcely held to have acted at all unless he 
na8 displaced or disturbed or overthrowi something. But all this is | 
but the pocdng o™trath of the hour, and has really nothing to do 
with what is or is nof—with what subsists and lives and engenders 
life in other forms. 

t is by no means impossible that we may throughout the world be 
caing an epoch when men must have the courage to maintain their 
own opinion, and when, in order to have that, the ‘y must begin with 
having an opinion, by thoroughly knowing what they are determined 
th roughly todefend. Here, in England, we have so ‘long lived in the 
enjoyment of great blessings, that we have grown careless « of what com- 
posed them. But the faults of other races should teach us to appreciate 
the worth of what we have preserved, and to guard us against being 
cheated out of it unconsciously. All the noise and nonsense of the 
‘fact’ school of politicians must not be allowed to silence thinking 
men nor to introduce false notions into the public mind under the 
garb of a jest or a boast. The “ Lords, ” in the workings of the Con- 
stitution, do not “ only” perform the office of a check or drag ; that is 
t mnisrepresentation. ‘The *y are as Liberal, if not so initiatory a force, 
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the Commons. Their origin and their action throughout our 
iotory is connected with the freedom of our race ; and, moreover, as 
ic history of the world shows, it is the fate of a// aristocracies first 
be offensive, not to the people but to the Crown. 
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We repeat it that Lord Brougham’s words are an encouragement 
aud «a warning; a warning to others who have lost what we still 
jwossess, and to us not to lose it ; an encouragement to the class who 
represent so great a benefit to the country never to be false to itself, 
hut to act up undeviatingly to its own principle. We have used 
the word “class” advisedly, though not in its common acceptation. 
We do not mean a caste, we do mean a corporation, a body separate 
from the mass, but of which, by real and well recognized merit, any 

ingle wit in the mass can become a member, a body placed above the 
russ, and to which therefore it is an honour to be ‘long ; a body, by 
its hereditary rights, placed beyond the reach of the Crown, and on 
which, therefore, the Crown has no hold. _ It is because it is hereditary 
that the Peerage is so useful to the people ; they are not its own privi- 


—. 


leges that it guards, but the liberties of the nation, and in this sense 
its birthright may be said to bea trust. Now this is precisely what 
in our shilly-shallying age men are most desirous to avoid saying, 
They do not quite go the length of affirming the contrary ; for ‘they 
quail, without knowing it, before the majesty “of truth ; but they seek, 
involuntarily and by the connivance of silence, the tolerance of a 
party whose every doctrine they know to be false. 


Lord Brougham is right ; an aristocratic government is a curse, and 
more than one continental country (France most especially) has proved 
to what extremities communities are driven in order to shake off such 
a system, a system based on privilege and injustice. But he is also 
right when he says that without an “ aristocratic element” no country 
tan feel its politieal freedom ensured. France again is there, in 
signum et in portentum, her social downfall proving our social supe- 
riority. But he who wills the end must will the means; without an 
hereditary aristocracy there is no “ aristocratic element.” A monarch 
may make a whole aristocracy, but he can only help to create an 
“aristocratic element” by putting an aristocracy out of his own reach, 
Every conceivable form of nobility which limits rank to life gives the 
noble over to the Crown. A life peerage, or senate (or call it by 
what name you will), is a tool, or is nothing. An hereditary aristo- 
cracy is a source—a living source—whence flows a class, bound to 
toil and to deserve, like everyone else in a healthy community, but 
born independent, and by its inalienable independence forming a 
separate class. The moment when this class should seek to govern 
or to predominate, as also the moment when it should dream 
of closing its ranks to any merit, springing no matter whence, it 
would be false to itself, and would cease to be. The freedom of 
England is, among many other guarantees, guaranteed by its hereditary 
aristocr acy. We desire that there should be no mistake about this, 
and that, possessing the good, we should not be afraid or ashamed to 
prize it openly. 








PUBLIC LIFE IN AUSTRIA. 


E do not think too much attention can be called to what has 
just passed in the Lower House of the Austrian Parliament, 
now sitting at Vienna. In every Continental country in which what 
are termed constitutional institutions have been established, the first 
mistake that is usually to be registered, is that the Government over- 
acts its part ; that it is too busy, and too ready to interfere ; that it 
obstructs the free and proper development of public life in the com- 
munity. Now all shapes and forms of self-government are simply 
the product and direct result of public life in the nation. The 
nation that without any regret or resistance, or any show of uneasi- 
ness, allows the Government to interfere for it on all occasions, to 
answer and decide for it, in reality allows the Government to usurp 
its life. Such a nation abdicates its rights; and the surest of all proofs 
that it is unfit for representative institutions will be found in the fact 
that it permits itself to be represented by the Executive. The nation 
that does this connives at its own abasement; it has lost the will or 
the wish to take its own part ; the power of self-development is not 
in it; an’! it mav safely be predicted that it will never attain to the 
dignity of self-gover: ment. 

We believe that i» france is to be found the strongest example of 
a nation’s abdication, and of iv. recognition of incapacity for public 
life. We believe that, after Great i itain, Austria is, of all countries, 
the one possessing, on the contrary, the target amount of those ele- 
ments which fit a State for genuinely represt utative institutions. 
Austria is apparently brimfull of public life. She is ful! of conflict- 
ing forces, but they are forces : powers which are ready to fight 
matters out for themselves, and to debate over and discuss their own 
interests, without asking help from any one else ; the nation is taking 
its own part, and not desiring protection from the Government. 

A small fact will serve to prove this. Towards the first or second 
week of this month, we heard a great deal about a terrible proposi- 
tion made in the Lower House at Vienna by all the Federalist party, 
headed by the famous Tchéque orator, Dr. Rieger, and Count Clam, 
the Bohemian deputy, who, last summer, in the first Reichsrath, 
coalesced with Counts Sz‘chen and Barkoezy, and was supposed 
very narrowly to have missed being made a Cabinet Minister. 
Now what was this proposition to bring about! Why, in the end, 
though sufliciently well disguised, it aimed at the overthrow of the 
settlement of Februar V5 and at the development of national autonomy 
and local government on so large a scale, that Federalism pure must 
have become the principle on ‘which the Austrian empire was to be 
constituted. The means by which all this was to be accomplished 
was, first of all, the prorogati m of the Vienna Parliament now 
sitting—this to be followed by the convocation of the provincial Diets. 
Fifty Federalists signed this demand, and a formidable and very 
noisy party was, all at once, seen to have risen up, and people, 
unused to the ever-recurring contests of political life, began to get 
very uneasy, and to wonder “what the Government would do?” 
These people (and they were numerous both in Austria and among 


her European neighbours) were utterly behind time, as they soon 
found. The “Government” ha? ~othing to do with it at all—it was 
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not the business of the Government to meddle. What were the 
opinions of M. de Schmerling and Count Rechberg upon Federalism 
was a matter of sufficient notoriety, and was, in fact, of small 
moment. They had done their part, and had nothing more to do. 
What was of great moment was to know whether, in the nation, 
there was any strong feeling against Federalism ? whether, through 
any blindness, or any want of political sense, or any cowardice, or 
any inexperience, the Austrian community would be brought to con- 
nive at its own undoing, and to lend its hand, by sin of commission 
or omission, to those whose object was the dissolution of the Austrian 
State as such? So stood the question. The Emperor and the 
Ministers had done their duty—would the country take its own part | 
did the country care for what had been given it? or were the 
enthusiastic cheers which, on the Ist of May last, greeted Francis 
Joseph’s solemn promise to “inaintain the empire as an undivided 
whole,” merely the tribute to the dramatic impression produced by 
the novelty and grandeur of the scene ! 
“Government” stood by, did nothing, and we again say, had nothing 
to do. 

But a few days sufficed. The answer was soon given, and a more 
thoroughly satisfactory one has seldom had to be recorded. The 
word that rung through Vienna on the night of the Ist of May, from 
the Hofburg to the meanest dwelling in the Faubourgs, the word 
with which, for many a day after, men met their friends in the 
streets: “Jetzt gibts ein (ésterreich!” (“ Now there is one 
Austria !”) was a truth and a reality. 
heing a nation, the State fur being a State. The Emperor, and 
Schmerling, and Rechberg, had not done what they honestly held to 
be their duty in vain—others were about to do theirs too; the country 
was about to assert itself—to take tts own part. There really was 
“ One Austria.” 

A few days after the first effect, produced by the Federalist propo- 
sition of “the fifty,’ had calmed down, the other members of the 
House began to ask themselves if they had no voice, and no opinion 4 
If they were nobody, and constituted no “party!” There was 
already, and from the beginning, the so-called “Great Austrian ” 
fraction of the Parliament—the men who, chiefly headed by the 
Viennese and purely Archducal deputies, were in general terms opposed 
to the dualism invented by the Hungarians; but that was all. 
However, something had to be done against “ the fifty,” and some- 
thing was done. Sixty men drew together from various provinces of 
the Empire, and, deciding upon the denomination of “ Unionists” as 
their party name, drew up a programme of their ends and aims. Its 
leading points are the following: ‘In the face of the attempts 
against the Constitution made inside and outside this House, we have 
resolved to enter into a bond with each other for the purpose of 
upholding the Constitution. We will support the Patent of February 
and the Diploma of October, for upon them both hangs Austria’s 
existence as a great power... We here declare that we will 
resist and oppose all Federalist tendencies, for they imply the disso- 
lution of the empire, and we are determined to maiutain the integrity 
of the empire. Weare no enemies to local development (that can only 
strengthen each several portion of the State) ; but we are the resolute 
enemies of any attempt at Federalism, with which principle that of the 
necessary political unity of a great power is incompatible. . 2... 
We will stand by the local rights of the Provincial Diets, as fir 
as they go, as we will stand by the imperial rights of the General 
Parliament and of the Constitution. As to what concerns the 
Hungarian provinces,—we have no possible right to compel them to 
send deputies to the Parliament of the Empire, but neither does 
there exist any right in virtue of which the prosperity and existence 
of the empire should be made subservient to the good will and 
pleasure of the population on the other side of the Leitha. Nay, 
further still, we hold his Majesty’s Government as bound, in the 
name of the interests of all portions of the empire, to declare—when 
it shall once have exhausted every means whereby to bring the 
Hungarians to co-operate in the work of governing the country— 
to declare, we say then, that the Imperial Reichsrath is empowered 
to legislate for the entire empire (das gesamimt Reich).” 

There follow a certain number of detailed regulations for the 
purpose of carrying out and better ensuring the maintenance of the 
above principles, and it is still more gratifying to record that, a day 
or two later, the party of the so-called Groszestreicher, to wlom we 
we have alluded, joined the “ Unionists,” so that the “ Federalist 
fifty” stand confronted now, and beforehand outvoted, by more than 
2 hundred “ Constitutional Imperialists.” 


What should make this result so eminently satisfactory to us in 
this country is, that it is the direct and spontaneous fruit of the public 
lite of the country. The Government has nothing to do with it. It 
is the necessary product, as it is the proof of the capacity of Austria 
for representative institutions, which can only be established there 
where there are living forces to be represented. We venture to say 
that the people who, in their second month of freedom and Parlia- 
mentary practice, do these things, possess a larger capacity of self- 
govern nent than any people except our own. 





This had to be seen. The 


The nation did care for | 








CHU RCH-RATES. 


HE defeat of Sir John Trelawny’s Bill furnishes a real oppor- 
tunity for the settlement of the vexatious and disagreeable 
question of Church-rates. So long as a large party carried the House 
of Commors with them in the proposal to abolish them altogether, it 
was vain to hope that compromise was possible ; but uow that their 
majority has been successively reduced, and at last entirely extin- 
guished, it may be expected that a different spirit will prevail, and 
that what was formerly rejected with scorn will now be listened to 
with attention. It is a dispute which urgently calls for healing. It 
enkindles and sustains passions and animosities among the people, dis- 
turbing the peace of parishes, exciting the worst of all feuds, religious 
feuds ; and keeping open the only source of bitter discord now exist- 
ing in the nation. Any man who contributes, however little, to the 
allaying of this strife, will do a true service to the country ; aud 
under the influence of this feeling we propose to review the chief 
elements of this perplexing problem. 

The first and most important fact to notice is the great antiquity 
and the continued existence, down to a very recent date, of this 
charge. It is no new burden ; no fresh impost laid on either property 
or conscience ; no innovation in the practice of the constitution of 
this country. It is as old as the National Church whose repairs and 
maintenance constitute its chief necessity. Estates have been bought 
and sold for countless generations subject to this charge. In this 
respect it stands on precisely the same footing as tithes. Landed 
property and houses have been held for ages liable to this duty, and 
their value, for sale, has been proportionably diminished. There is, 
probably, not an acre in this country which has not changed owxuers 
since the liabilty lay on it of making this payment ; every buyer took 
its amount into account in estimating the value of his purchase, and 
it is consequently impossible to plead that there is any tax involved 
in this question. Precisely as every man who bought land in old 
days bought only nine-tenths of the ownership, and in our time pays 
only for a value which is lessened by the amount of the rent charge 
on the estate, so, until the decision in the Braintree case, every pur- 
chaser of land or houses knew that he must encounter a Church rate, 
and regulated his offer of terms accordingly. It is perfectly trne 
that the payment of tithes was enforced effectually by process of 
law, whilst Church-rates were subject to a vote of the parish, and 
possessed but a very ineffective machinery for exacting compliance ; 
but this circumstance, though very embarrassing, did not alter the 
nature of the charge. Till the House of Lords declared otherwise, it 
was supposed for ages that a compulsory rate could be levied even 
against a majority of the parish ; and this belief indisputably affected 
the value of property. 

Neither can any just-minded man assert upon reflection, that 
Church-rates, if limited to their legitimate purposes, afford any 
reasonable ground for objections of conscicnce. We do not hear of 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, or Wesleyans, objecting to pay tithes ; 
although the proceeds of the tithe are incontestably more directly 
applied to the propagation of a religious belief to which Dissenters 
are opposed than the Church-rate expended on the maintenance 
of the parish church. This consideration alone disposes of the 
objection of conscience. No fair reason can be assigned for not over- 
ruling it here, just as much as the scruples of Roman Catholics to 
pay tithes, or of Quakers to pay war-taxes. The objection is arti 
ficial in this case, and proceeds, we fear, from the same feelings ; 
the opposition, in former days, to pay tithes in Ireland. We all 
remember the agitation which this struggle caused in Trish society ; 
how the whole empire was moved by the convulsion ; how Govern: 
ments stood or fell, according to the phases of this great  is-ne. 
Moreover, the Irish tithe furnishe | far stronger ground for legitimate 
objection than the English Church-rate ; for the tithe had originally 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, and had been taken away 
by conquest, whereby the ministers of that religion were stripped ot 


a fund which had been specially, and for ages, assigned for their 


| support. 








Yet in most instances the agitation against the payiment 
of tithe came from Protestant landlords, for the sole reason that such 
agitation gave them a chance of shaking off this charge altogether, and 
thus adding a tenth to their estates without cost. And how at last was 
the contest settled? Not by the abolition of tithes, as being against 
the conscientious scruples of a Catholic population, but by the reten 
tion of them, with a boon of a large discount to the landlord, in con- 
sideration of his making himself directly liable for their payment. 
This is a lesson of great moment in the present controversy. The 
plea of conscience, we are persuaded, was equally imported into the 
dispute on Church-rates by the circumstance that the appeal to an 
annual vote furnished the opportunity for a successful resistance to 
the payment ; and, as it was disregarded in Ireland, and tithe is now 
peacefully paid there, so it may be still more legitimately overruled 
in England, and with a wise compromise an equally successful pro- 
viding of a Church-rate may be established for the future. 

Thirdly, the sum at stake is large in the aggregate, and of real 
importance to a Church, which, if it possesses some splendid instances 
of wealthy endowment, is, as a whole, scantily provided with means 
to discharge its varied functions amid sucha people as the English. 
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Still more, the uncompromising assailants of Church-rates have never 
been able to parry the formidable objection that the rural districts of 
England believe in the expediency of these rates, and do not object 
t pay them ; and that there would be an unjustifiable hardship in 
depriving the majority of the population of a fund which they value 
and do not wish to set aside, purely out of regard to the minority 
who dwell in towns. 

And fourthly, no reasonable Disserter would deny that the parish 
charch is an ornament to town and country, a pride to England, an 
instrument of civilization, by the sense it keeps alive of beauty, 
grandeur, and the dignity of belonging to a great nation. We should 
be deeply sorry to believe that there were any Dissenter who would 
not mourn over the ruin of these glorious buildings, or who would 
not contribute something from his purse, if necessary, to prevent 
their decay. They are not devoted to the worship of a Dagon or a 
Juggernaut ; and however opposed Nonconformity may be to many 
features of the Church of England, there are few Nonconformists but 
would acknowledge that, under the actual circumstances of the day, 
she renders valuable services to civilization. 

We conclude, from these reflections, that there is no real case for 
the abolition of this fund; and that whatever objections may be 
raised against it are valid, not against its principle, but only against 
the details of its application and the mode of its enforcement. 

We turn, then, to the upholders of the rate, and we say to them, 
first, that whilst we hold their title to this fund to be intrinsically 
meoutestable, it has practically been greatly modified by the decision 


of the House of Lords in the Braintree case, which ruled that a | 


parish cannot be compelled by law to make a Church-rate. It is use- 
less to deny that this is equivalent to a new law on this question ; 
it has changed the understanding which was the basis of the previous 
validity of the title. And accordingly in many towns, and especially 
in many parts of London, Church-rates have substantially ceased to 
exist. Archdeacous and ex-judges may inveigh against the monstro- 
sity of such a position, and the irregularity of such a repeal of law 
as it were by a side wind ; but the fact continues and will continue. 
No wrath or wailing will ever sweep it away. It is impossible to 
hope that Parliament will ever pass a law re-enacting Church-rates on 
a purely compulsory basis. Parliamentary majorities may Wax and 
wane on any bill that proposes to efface the rate altogether ; but no 
House of Commons will ever, except upon a compromise, prevent the 


parish from meeting in vestry, and voting or rejecting a vote at its | 


pleasure. The yearly strife, and bitterness, and scandal will continue ; 
and, in the long run, if not arrested, must infallibly increase, to the 
mjury of the best interests of religion and the Church. Churchmen, 
whether in or out of Parliament, who fondly imagined that Sir John 
Prelawny’s defeat opens the vision of a vote for a compulsory enactment, 
would fall into a great delusion and an enormous practical blunder. 
Tt ean never be. 


and Church together is prompted by as strong a fanaticism, on the 
one side, as the pleading a violation of conscience against its 
payuent is on the other, The church-rate is a valuable fund for 
the maintenance of the ceclesiastical fabrics of the nation and the 
providing of some of the necessaries of public worship, and nothing 
more. It is absolutely preposterous in the case of a Church whose 
organization is determined by Act of Parliament ; whose Book of 
Common Prayer, doctrines and ritual included, rests ultimately on no 
other authority but that of the State; whose laws and discipline 
cannot be changed but by Act of Parliament, and can be so changed, 
whenever it is thought necessary; which possesses in its own right 
twenty four votes in Parliament, and CLJOYS the tithes of the whole 
country. It is preposterous, We say, to talk of the parish vote 
for church repairs as the grand depository of this union, and of its 
abolition as the severance of religion from the State. The Church of 
Kngland is the Feelesiastical Department of the State of England : 
th uf Ls her very essence, an the church rate is but it detail of the 


ecc!esiastical inachinery. The sooner aged bishops and some not very 
wl. followers ‘r1vVe up this cry the better. It is too absurd to 
‘xercise any influence over men of sense in this controversy. 


We say to the advocates of Church rates, in the third place, that, 
tn our judgment, this unhappy feud owes its origin chiefly to the 
sbuse of power by parochial majorities, under the influence of the 
recent revival of medieval ecclesiasticism in England. it was very 
aatural for High-Chureh clergymen who delighted in beautiful archi- 
vecture and a showy ritual to try to persuade their flocks to make 
contributions to these ends ; but they did a great disservice to the 
Church when they appealed to parish votes instead of voluntary 
subscription for funds. They gave birth to a re-action, which has 
taken a far wider range than mere hostility to the luxuries of devotion. 
if the clergy had contented themselves with limiting the demand 
wi Church-ates to the wants of the jxivish chureh, and possibly one 
roiwo of the more indispensable requirements of the service, the 
op) ‘llon to Church rates would, Wwe are convinced, have never 
pati ered to a head : and how, when the waters of strife have been 
let out, they may be assured that no settlement will be final which 
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moderate their claims within these limits we are confident that the 
controversy may and will be brought to a termination ; if they go for 
more, they will assuredly lose all. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the Church has a rea] 
grievance in the very ineflicient machinery with which the law has 
provided her for the levy of the rate. On this point there is no 
dispute. Those who refuse to grant a remedy found their refusal oy 
their desire to annihilate the charge ; but if there is to be a perma. 
nent rate no one would object to a fitting mode of enforcement. 

Such are the main points in this much-vexed question ; what is to 
be done! We own our predilection for the method adopted in the 
case of the Irish and English tithe, a redemption by means of a fixed 
charge, assessed once and for all on the houses and lands of each 
parish. Redemption by the payment of an adequate amount of 
capital we conceive to be hopeless; but a rate fixed for ever, and 
chargeable on the property of the parish, is perfectly practicable, 
The great advantage of it would be, that the tax would cease to be 
personal : it would be a charge on a given piece of land or a house 
it would have no connection with the religious belief of the owner, 
The assessment would be a trifle, and a summary process for its 
recovery could be easily established. The basis of the calculation for 
the amount of the charge, ought to be the sum required for the per- 
manent preservation of the church ; every other item we would leave 
to the voluntary contribution of churchmen. 

Failing such a plan, we would fall back on the proposal now made 
by Mr. Cross. It is very inferior to the former, for it perpetuates dis- 
tinctions in the parish, by dividing it into two classes, of church-rate 
payers and non-payers. But he reduces the evil toaminimum. He 
makes no inquiries into any man’s creed ; he simply leaves it to his 
option to pay, or not, as he pleases, without assigning any reasons, 
Our faith in the permanence of such a settlement is not so strong as 
it would be in the conversion of the rate into a rent-charge on pro- 
perty ; but it is, we think, the next best measure for meeting the 
requirements of the problem. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT LONDON-BRIDGE. 


HE late gigantic fire at London-bridge has tested and found 
wanting our present system of fireproofing warehouses. In the 
conflagration we have just witnessed, the fiery element has made his 
meal of no mere piles of wooden houses, such as he is accustomed to 
consume in his grand gormandizing meals in Canada or the East, 
where they are composed of the most highly combustible materials, 
dried to a chip by the great heats of summer, but of piles of building 
in which science has exhausted her resources in attempting to fortify 
them against him. We are obliged to confess that science has utterly 
failed. Party-walls of immense thickness, stone staircases, iron beams, 


and pillars, have been of no avail against the spontaneous combustion 
Further, the ery that the Church-rate is the link which binds State | 


f=) 
of a little heap of hemp; and the probability, indeed, is that one of 
the most valuable lives in our working hive has been sacrificed to our 
latest notions of fireproofing warehouses containing highly inflam- 
mable commodities. It is instructive to know that poor Braidwood 
to the last protested against the use of cast-iron in the construction 
of our great river-side warehouses. In the paper he read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1849, ‘ On Fire-proof Buildings,” 
he denounced the use of this untrustworthy material in the most de- 


| . ‘ ° 
cided manner, and pointed out that some great calamity must 


inevitably befall the men of the Fire Brigade, sooner or later, in their 
attempts to extinguish the vast conflagrations which were likely to 
take place in these extensive buildings. His own destruction has been 
the first testimony to the correctness of his views. 

The fire raging in one of these warehouses can only be compared to 
that of a blast furnace, and in consequence the cast-iron pillars 
speedily become red-hot, the water from the hose falling upon these 
pillars suddenly contracts and snaps them like so much glass, and, of 
course, the floors fall in at once. It is not necessary to give our 
testimony to the bravery of the men of the Fire Brigade, nevertheless 
it is a well-known fact that they will not venture inside these build- 
ings to play upon the fire, knowing that by so doing they are, like 
Sampson, sure to bring the place about their heads without a possi- 
bility of their escape. Moreover, there is another danger to those out- 


| side these warehouses. The massive girders of cast-iron supporting the 


flooring of course expand with the heat ; andno walls, however strongly 
built, can possibly withstand their lateral thrust, and down they come, 
to the destruction of those near at hand. We have no doubt whatever 
that this was the cause of the falling of the wall which killed poor 
Braidwood. It was proved on the inquest that there was no salt- 
petre in this part of the building ; it was also proved that no explosion 
took place here at all. It has been suggested that the walls were 
burst out by the swelling of the cotton bales, but it is quite needless 
to attempt such an explanation when we know that the iron girders, 
heated to a white heat as they were, must have elongated nearly 
half a foot, pressing before them the solid wall. 

The untrustworthy nature of cast-iron is demonstrated by a survey 


of the ruins themselves. Amid the blackened mass, columns halt 
melted are everywhere to be seen, testifying to the error our builders 
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commit in entrusting fireproof buildings to their support. The im- 
mense area of these warehouses is another source of insecurity of the 


most alarming kind. By the Building Act no open space of a larger | 


cubic contents than 200,000 feet is permitted ; but, as the exigencies 
of commerce necessitate some sort of communication between the 
interior division walls of these buildings, fireproof iron doors have 
been invented, which, as in the late instance, are left open by the 
carelessness of the warehousemen, and thus the fire has access to the 
whole range. The efforts of firemen against masses of fire heated to 
a white heat in these large warehouses, is totally vain—vain, also, are 
their efforts to stay its progress even to adjoining so-called fireproof 
buildings. Humphery’s warehouses have only just been erected ; 
nevertheless, these really were powerless to sustain the blast blown 
against them by the adjoining building ; they became, after a time, 
red hot, and consumed with all their contents as unresistingly as a 
chip would in the flame of a blow-pipe. ‘ 
a dock intervening between this warehouse and Beale’s, where we 
understand an immense quantity of turpentine was stored, which pre- 
vented that splendid pile of buildings following suit and adding God 
knows how many more acres of ruins to those which, for weeks, will 
send forth their unquenchable fires. 

If the first warehouse fired had maintained its walls in all their 
integrity, it is quite possible that the succeeding mischief would have 
been arrested. As it was, the so-called fireproof warehouse of 
Alderman Humphery withstood the fire for some time, but when the 

ralls of Cotton’s wharf fell the full force of the flame speedily carried 
it by a coup-de-main. How are we to build warehouses which shall be 
proof against the assaults of fire, both from within and without ! 
Our present system has miserably failed. Let us hear the opinion of 
a man whose voice comes to us from the grave. 


“Phe only construction,” says Mr. Braidwood, “which would 
render large buildings fireproof where considerable quantities of com- 
bustible goods are deposited, would be groined brick arches supported 
by pillars of the same material laid in proper cement. The author 
is fully convinced, from upwards of twenty-two years’ experience, that 
the intensity of a fire—the risk of its ravages extending to adjoining 
premises, and also the difficulty of extinguishing it, depend, ceteris 
paribus, on the cubic contents of the building which takes fire, and it 
appears to him that the amount of loss would be very niuch reduced 
if, instead of building immense warehouses which give the fire a forti- 
fied position, warehouses were made of a moderate size, with access 
on two sides at least, completely separated from each other by party- 
walls and protected by iron doors and window shutters.” 

We fear that the warning voice of the man who has now sealed 
his testimony with his blood will be of no avail against the greed of 
man, and that his very sensible advice as to the substitution of 
moderate-sized warehouses for the gigantic structures we now every- 
where see arising around us, will be totally disregarded in the 
attempt to make the most of every available inch of ground to be 
found in the neighbourhood of London Bridge. We have seen that 
the precautions of the Building Act, which seeks to cirewmscribe the 
area of warehouses by subdivision, are totally set at nought by the 
carelessness of the porters in not closing after them the fire-proof doors ; 
the law, therefore, ceases to give the public protection. There is still 
a power, however, which can effectually stop the erection of these 
vast warehouses; we allude to the Fire Insurance Offices. In all 
probability this fire will involve many of them in ruin, and we trust 
it will teach the remainder a lesson for the future,—not to insure 
warehouses of vast dimensions without a very heavy premium. If 
a determination of this kind were come to by the large fire-oflices, 
warehouse-builders would probably contract their operations to more 
confined limits, and the public would not be again «alarmed by the 
possibility of a destruction of a whole quarter of the town, and a 
very considerable portion of its shipping. 

The question of the legality of storing such dangerous commodities 
as saltpetre in the midst of a great city has already been settled ; it 
is a misdemeanour on the part of anyone to do so, but the law which 
seizes hold of, and punishes the proprietors of a paltry firework 
factory seems to be powerless to grasp the great offenders who store 
explosive materials enough to blow up half Southwark, and who 
deliberately accumulate side by side not only the vil and tallow 
(which, without very great heat, may be harmless enough), but the 
cotton and hemp as wicks to make them ignite with all due facility. 
We may look upon one of these vast river-side warehouses as col- 
lections of most tremendous powers of nature kept in subjection by 
the art of man. The hemp is ever ready to burst into an all- 
devouring flame. Nitrate of soda and sulphur, when heated by 
the addition of water, produces a tremendous explosion, and Escapes 
again into the elements. Saltpetre and turpentine are alike ready, at 
the touch of fire, to break the bonds in which science has bound them, 
and to return to the freedom of their natural state. As we look down 
upon the lines of warehouses that yet remain, from London Bridge, 
we may moralise upon the tremendous forces that lie therein caged 
and which only require the presence of some slight chemical change 
to let them loose upon the aflrighted town. 

But to recur again to the late tremendous catastrophe, we may ask 
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It was only the accident of | 








| judgment upon that book.” 


if the elements of the like extensive conflagrations, in the City 
at least, do not lie at every door. In consequence of the im- 
mense rise in the value of land, the houses are growing up- 
wards to the sky, and all our great warehouses are, one by one, 
escaping from our means of extinguishing fire in them. Our fire- 
engines are totally powerless at heights varying from seventy to 
eighty feet ; so that, ifa fire were to break out in the top stories of 
any of our Manchester warehouses, there would be no means of ex- 
tinguishing it. Again, these Manchester warehouses being exempt 
from the provisions of the Building Act, contain areas stored with 
cotton goods which are truly immense, and would be totally un- 
manageable in case of fire. The present generation are seeing the 
town transformed from brick to stone ; but the chances are that the 
next generation will see it reduced to a condition fitted for the con- 
templative New Zealander, if our means of protection against, and of 
coping with, fire are not rendered a little more commensurate with 
the elements of conflagration we are so recklessly heaping up in the 
most crowded parts of the metropolis of the world. 








CONVOCATION AND SYNODICAL JUDGMENT. 


Tue Convocation of the Church of England has busied itself much during 
the past week with the book of Essays and Reviews. Archdeacon Denison 
has obtained its assent to a resolution declaring that, “in the opinion of the 
Lower House, there are sufficient grounds for preceeding to a synodical 
This is a serious matter, and we purpose to 
speak freely respecting it. In our case there can be no suspicion of a con- 
cealed sympathy with the distinctive tenets propounded in those Essays. 
We have pointed out their errors ; we have demonstrated their gravity and 
their danger ; and we have contributed our full quota to their refutation. 
We feel ourselves, therefore, at entire liberty to express an unreserved opinion 
on the proceeding recommended by the archdeacon, and the particular form 
of condemnation which he invites. 

Convocation has been debating the minor proposition, whether the Essays 
furnish a case calling for synodical judgment ; they would have done more 
wisely if they had discussed the major, whether synodical judginent is ever 
expedient or useful. For our parts, we deprecate such a judgment altogether ; 
we will have none of it, whether good or bad, whether sound or unsound. 
It is worthless in these days ; it 1s opposed to the spirit of modern times, to 
the whole course of the public mind ; it can carry no weight, for it deserves 
none. On the contrary, such a judgment as the archdeacon invites would 
array against itself many minds which are loud in reprobation of the Essays. 
The spirit of justice and fair play is so strong in the English character, that 
many, otherwise indisposed, would be driven to take the side of the accused 
in such a controversy rather than sanction a precedent which could be so 
easily perverted to the worst purposes of persecution and repression of free 
thought. Convocation has every disqualification for pronouncing any judg- 
ment on any book or any opinion. In the civil world, Parliament has long 
ceased to vote condemnations of seditious or treasonable writings, and to 
order them to be burnt by the common hangman. Any attempt to revive 
such proceedings would draw forth extreme reprobation from public opinion. 
No House of Commons would dare to risk it. It is not that treason and 


_ sedition are less detested now than formerly ; but that the growth of civiliza- 


tion has enlightened men’s sense of justice, and that condemnation and 
punishment are now thoroughly recognized to be affairs that belong to a 
judicial tribunal, and that ought not to be subjected to the passion, the irre- 


sponsibility, and the caprice of a deliberative assembly. 


Convocation, moreover, is a body far less fitted to pass a judgment than 
Parliament ; for whilst it is liable to the tempest of the same passions, their 
intensity, their blindness, their reckless assumption that they cannot be 
wrong, are immensely increased by the circumstance that it is composed 
entirely of men of one single profession. In a House of Commons speeches 
would intallibly be spoken from diverse points of view ; professional one- 
sidedness would be corrected by the calm of minds, whose habits and exemp- 
tion from the special danger would render them more capable of listening to 
the voice of impartial reasou. The dangers and evils of heresy would strike 
all the clergy in Convocation alike; and the general feeling of the body 
would be exaggerated under the influence of the aggreyate swell imparted 
to it by the undulation of each separate member's agitation. No profes- 
sional mass can be trusted with judicial action over its fellows. Mode- 
ration vanishes, and ostracism becomes rampant. The very fact that the 
accused differs from his brethren of itself prejudices his hearers ayainst 
him: if he is right they must be wrong; his opinion is a reflection, a 
sentence of condemnation upon their own. Least of all is a crowd of 
clergymen fitted to exercise a cali and fair judgment on theological 
opinion ; far beyond all other men they are profoundly penetrated by the 
feeling that they are infallibly in the right. They teach in the name of 
authority, and they speak with no one to reply. Henee no other body 
is so intolerant by its very nature of diversity of opinion: when once a 
scheme of doctrine has become crystallized, it is assumed that it is unchange- 
able for ever. It requires little reflection to perceive how danverous such a 
court is to freedom of thought and investigation ; how it starts with an 
& priort hostility against the very appearance of innovation ; how unwilling 
it necessarily is to believe that a new formula, a new mode of theological 
expression, can be other than false and mischievous. Pair play and righteous 
judgment have a preliminary struyule to go through before they Can obtain 
a clear stage for an impartial discussion and a just appreciation of facts. 

Nor is this all. All deliberative assemblies alike labour under this fatal 


| objection against their acting as judges, that they cannot possibly present 


those great securities for a fair hearing and for justice, without which every 
kind of iniquity may be perpetrated, under the influence of terror or dislike, 
or the imaginary and unexplored dictates of conscience. Even supposing 
that the accused can be heard, either personally or by counsel, there is no 
guarantee that every man who joins in voting the sentence shall have heard 
the whole evidence ; there is no rigorous restriction of the charge to a proved 
violation of express and positive law the belief that it is generally expedient 
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to counteract what are thought dangerous tendencies exercising large influ- 
ence over even honest minds). There is no guarantee that a man may 
not be condemned, as a useful warning to others, rather than from a clearly- 
established conviction; no direct and pointed responsibility ; no judge 
who feels that his professional reputation and character are pledged to 
justify the setennce by a distinct reference to an antecedent law and a 
positive allegation of a transgression which violated it. These things are 
wanting in a bill of attainder and a synodical judgment of Convocation, 
and, consequently, the conclusion is irresistible that neither of them is 
a process of law, reason, and justice,—neither is the just and responsible 
decree of a court of law. The people of England have long azo learnt to 
hate bills of attainder ; indeed, it cannot be doubted that the public feeling 
would prefer the escape of a guilty offender to the revival of so odious 
and iniquitous a process. Convocation, too, was suspended for a century and 
a half for a like offence, and the clergy of our day must be told plainly that 
the people of England will never endure that Convocation should sit in 
judgment on opinion, and pronounce on orthodoxy or error by means of 
synodical sentences. Let them take warning by the failure which befel a very 
eminent bishop a few years ago. A better mode of enforcing moral discipline 
among the clergy was universally desired ; a suitable measure was framed by 
the most competent legal advice ; but the bishop endeavoured to avail himself 
of the opportunity to bring opinion within the cognizance of the diocesan ; 
and the result was the defeat of the whole scheme. If a trial of opinion by a 
diocesan sitting in open court, and under the pressure of personal responsi- 
bility, was not to be tolerated ; is there the remotest chance of Englishmen 
suffering that every clergyman in the land shall be subject to have his 
opinions revised and his reputation branded by the decree of what could not 
help becoming an irresponsible clerical mob ? 

But how is error, then, to be put down? How is an unlearned people to 
be protected from the invasion of heresy / By the tribunals of the Church, 
by its recognized courts of judicature, by the Court of Arches and the Privy 
Council. By these alone can condemnation, when called for, be rendered 
compatible with freedom. What would have become of the liberty of 
a nan in the days of Lord Eldon and Lord Sidmouth, if any man could 
have been brought to the bar of the House of Commons on:a charge of 
sedition / and what clergyman will be safe, if Convocation may condemn 
every sermon that is preached? <A trial by a competent judge is the pre- 
rogative and safeguard of every Englishman, in all causes, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil. 

But there are very mischievous doctrines, it is said, which no court of law 
can reach: how can their evil be averted ¢ Solely by an appeal to public 
opinion, whether made by a bishop in his charge, or by any writer capable of 
setting forth the necessary arguments before the country. No other process 
is endurable, because none other is safe. A judicial trial in the courts of the 
Church, combined with free discussion and free utterance of approval or 
blame, provides all the defence which is needed by the Church in imatters of 
opinion. 

But, it is vehemently said, this language infringes the ancient and 
widely-exercised right of the Church to meet in her synods, and to testify 
her living power by stamping out each error as it arises. Alas! that 
men should seek to restore acts which bore such bitter fruits in the past. It 
is too true that the clergy, in by-gone ages, following out a Greek 
example, were wont to hurry to crowded synods, not only to declare 
truth, but to stigmatize error. Is it desired that the world should again 
witness clerical zealots anathematizing each other under every form of 
the most fearful imprecations, and branding with the sharpest censures 
opinions which the world afterwards grew to think correct! Is it wished to 
set clergyman against clergyman, and synod against synod, bandying every 
expression of anger, condemnation, and contempt?! Is it thought that 
religion can be advanced by such deeds, or that even one single opinion will 
be implanted in, er rooted out from, the public mind of England, by the 
pouring forth of hard words! Is it possible, in modern times, to attach a 
particle more of weight to the decisions of a synod than is due to the 
intrinsic force of the reasons on which they stand / or to prevent a minority 
strong in argument, however small in numbers, from making the conquest of 
public opinion /—the very prize which sonorous censurers aim at winning! 

These things are gone, never to return. The day for clerical councils is 
over— requtescant in pace. Let not so impotent, so mischievous an instrument 
be resorted to against the Essays and Reviews. They contain grievous 
error; we condenm some of their statements heartily ; we ardently desire to 
abate the scandal. But let them be taken, we say, to one or both of two 
tribunals, and two only —to the recognized courts of the Church, and public 
opinion. In the most important sphere of human thought, in the sacred 
domain of religion, the people of England repels the arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible domination of an assembly of priests. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE IN TIME OF WAR. 

(an any use be made of the captains and officers of our mail steamers 
and merchant vessels in time of war! They are hardy, energetic, and 
daring. Their knowledge of an enemy's coasts would enable them to 
render the most important services in blockades and other hostile operations. 
While in practical seamanship they will bear a comparison with the most 
renowned of their forefathers, they far excel them in the science of naviga- 
tion, and the more theoretical branches of their calling. In education and 
refinement they have kept pace with the rest of the community. The young 
midshipman who enters Green's service, and the young officer of the 
Peninsular and Oriental and other mail-packet companies, are educated in 
the same schools, and belong to the same class in society as the naval cadet, 
who, more or less fortunate, as the issue may show, enters the royal navy. 
No officer in her Majesty's service, under the rank of post-captain, need 
hesitate, in the hour of peril, to serve under the hardy and experienced 
veterans who have carried their country’s flag to the most distant ports, and 
upheld the honour of the British mercantile marine. 

These being their qualifications, it may, with the utmost certainty, be 
assumed that, should war break out, our merchant captains would ardently 
desire to serve their Queen, and would gladly peril their lives in her cause. 
It is little that they would ask in return. <A bit of red or blue riband—the 
“ cheap defence of nations,’—the pay of their rank during actual service, and 














a not ungrateful Queen and country. 
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the social distinction of bearing, after hostilities had ceased, the naval rank 
they had enjoyed during war, would be the easy terms on which the Admi- 
ralty might summon some froin the active duties of their profession, and 
others from their well-earned ease and retirement. 

A not unreasonable jealousy exists among naval cadets and junior 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy, lest officers of the merchant service 
should be put over their heads, and injure their chance of promotion, 
We think that these apprehensions are without foundation. The Royal 
Navy is at this moment scantily provided with lieutenants. As soon 25 
a young officer can pass his examination, and obtain from his captain « 
written declaration that he would be willing to take him as a lieutenant, his 
commission is made out at the Admiralty. The Duke of Somerset is even 
obliged to call upon lieutenants to serve who, fresh from trying climates and 
laborious services, have an undoubted claim to enjoy an interval of rest_and 
repose. <A large increase of naval cadets would only swell the lieutenants’ 
list, and drive the seniors now on the active list into half-pay. Fora quarter 
of a century after the last war promotion was retarded and hundreds of 
brave spirits fretted out their lives in inaction, because the lieutenants’ lis+ 
was hopelessly clogged with officers for whom it was impossible to find eny- 
ployment afloat. But the masters and mates of the merchant service would 
come in just as they were wanted, render good and gallant service, and 
retire in great part from the active list when the war was over. They 
would render the maximum of aid at the minimum of cost to the country, 
and with the minimum amount of displacement also to the officers of her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

The regulations under which masters or mates of merchant-vessels may 
be enrolled as officers of the Royal Naval Reserve have been laid before 
Parliament. They will, we believe, give satisfaction to the merchant 
service, inasmuch as they evince a desire on the part of the Admiralty 
to tender an honourable and respectful welcome to the officers of the 
mercantile marine, and to treat them with the consideration due to their 
standing and qualifications. Under these regulations masters and mates will 
have an opportunity of learning the details of management and discipline in 
the Royal Navy, so as to qualify themselves for commands in time of war. 
They will also receive instruction in gunnery. Most of our merchantimen 
carry guns, and our East-Indians and ships trading in the Chinese seas 
are well armed, and prepared to give any piratical junks a warm recep- 
tion. Armstrong and Whitworth have, however, revolutionized the art of 
gunnery. The working of the new ordnance, both shot and shell, requires 
special training, and our masters and mates will have an opportunity of show- 
ing an aptitude for modern gunnery-practice, at least equal to that dis- 
played by our patriotic rifle volunteers on shore. 

The first shot of a naval war would bring countless offers of assistance, and 
applications to the Admiralty for active employment, from the merchant 
service. But the first men to whom the Admiralty will naturally turn will 
be those enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve. How these can be most 
effectively employed, will be a problem requiring.great judgment and discre- 
tion on the part of the Admiralty. Some will enter the Royal Navy as 
lieutenants ; others will be entrusted with independent commands. The 
difficulty will be rather with the lieutenants than the master-commanders 
A deputation from the merchant captains waited upon the Duke of 
Somerset on Monday, to.represent to him, among other matters, that 
seamen of knowledge and experience ought not to be put under boy- 
lieutenants, but that due regard must be paid to age, semority, and expe- 
rience, when ofticers of the two services act together. The Duke of Somerset, 
we understand, acknowledged the justice of these representations. But his 
Grace and the deputation equally felt the difficulty of laying down any abso- 
lute rule,—sagh, for instance, as dating seniority from the merchant captain’s 
appointment to a command and the naval lieutenant’s commission. Each 
case ought to be decided on its own merits, a fair regard being had to the mer- 
chant captain’s standing in his own service, and the lieutenant’s seniority in 
his. That occasional dissatisfaction will not be felt by both parties, it would 
be too much to expect. Yet we have a right to hope that brave men, who are 
equally ready to shed their blood in defence of their country, will not stand 
too much on punctilio, but will waive something of their strict rights in the 
desire to maintain the supremacy of their common flag. Meanwhile, in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, masters belonging to the mercantile marine who are 
enrolled as lieutenants will, in all cases, rank after lieutenants of the Royal 
Navy—a regulation which, in time of war, for the reasons we have stated, 
could not be carried out in all cases without causing dissatisfaction in the 
merchant service. 

Perhaps an independent command will be that in which the merchant captain 
will render the most effective service. Seamen belonging to the merchaut 
service have, in many cases, an insuperable dislike to join the royal navy. 
They hate the martinetism of the Queen’s ships, dislike holystoning the decks 
at five o'clock on a winter's morning, have great misgivings about the “ cat,” 
and the “round dozen,” and are, in fact, hardly to be tempted on board a 
frigate or a man-of-war even by the prospect of “a brush with the enemy,’ 
and lots of prize-money. But ask Jack to go to sea with mates of his own, 
and the captain of his choice, with whom he has weathered the Cape and 
sailed in fair weather and foul, and then all the instincts of fighting and 
ambition in his bosom will have free development. There are dozens of 
captains in the mercantile marine who could command and manage our gui- 
buats and smaller craft in a blockade or a cruise, with a gallantry and effi- 
ciency most harassing to the enemy and destructive to his commerce. Who 
ean doubt that in the event of a prolonged war some Dundonald or 
Nelson would be found in our merchant service, who would rise to high con: 
mands, and whose name would be a terror to the foe? We have hundreds 
of small frigates, screw corvettes, gun-boats, and other craft answering to 
Pope’s “light militia of the lower sky,” laid up in ordinary, that would be 
useless on the breaking out of hostilities for want of men and officers to ma" 
them. Let the Admiralty but offer the independent command of these ships to 
merchant sailors of character and experience, with naval rank, promotion, and 
their due share of the orders and medals given to distinguished gallantry, 
and, in conjunction with the ships officezed by the royal navy, they will not 
only sweep the sea of an enemy’s bunting, but will menace and harass every 
port and creek on the enemy’s post, convey men, arms, and ammunition to 
our most distant possessions, and, in short, render the most signal services to 
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THE STAR OF INDIA. 

A FEW years ago the advocates of strict adherence to theoretical propriety 
made themselves merry at the admission of the Grand Turk into an order of 
Christian knighthood. They argued that the fundamental principles of 
chivalry, which, to the duties of maintaining the Christian faith, added those 
of succouring the oppressed, and respecting women, were not only beyond 
the comprehension of an infidel, but, as respected the Turks, were at direct 
variance with all his ideas, and even with the spirit of his religion. By a 
singular chance the same journal that this week announced the death of the 
one Mahomedan Knight of the Garter proclaimed the establishment of a new 
order of knighthood, of which, along with our own countrymen and our own 
sovereign, Mahomedans and Hindoos are to form an essential portion. They 
are even to constitute its most important division ; since the object of the 
measure is not only to commemorate the complete incorporation of India 
with the British dominions, but also, and more especially, to enable “the 
Queen to afford to the princes, chiefs, and people of the Indian empire a 
public and signal testimony of her regard ; and, further, to reward conspicuous 
merit and loyalty.” 

It is clearly a bold measure ; but in the same proportion it is a wise one. 
It is an attempt to consolidate the Indian with the British empire, by in- 
fusing European notions and European feelings into the whole mass of our 
Indian fellow subjects. It is a first step in their education, beginning, as all 

education must begin, with the chiefs, and striving to implant in them a 
knowledge more important than that of books or letters—a knowledge of 
practical picty, honour, and virtue. Let us recollect for a moment the objects 
and tendencies of chivalry, before the increasing wealth of the different orders 
had brought with it its inherent vices—vices, for which the knights had 
neither leisure nor inclination while encountering daily toil and privation in 
the Syrian sands for the Holy City, and the Cross of their Saviour. In its 
origin Burke truly pronounced it “ the nurse of manly and heroic sentiment.” 
And if we look at the general character of the eastern princes, we shall at 
once see how great will be the gain if we can breathe such sentiment into 
such a body. There have, indeed, at times been warlike chiefs among them ; 
but even in their wars there has been nothing akin to those of Christendom, 
neither in their causes nor in their conduct. They have been for the most 
part merely the outbreaks of banditti, with no other object than that of 
immediate plunder. Once or twice, indeed, alliances have been formed be- 
tween some of the most powerful rajahs to expel the British, and then to 
quarrel over the recovered territory ; but for the last two centuries Hyder is 
the only ruler who seems to have aimed at any but temporary advantages, 
at any consolidation of dominion, or establishment of a dynasty. In their 
conduct, again, their wars have been one unvaried horrid scene of plunder, 
destruction, and massacre. They have in short been undertaken from the 
vilest motives, and prosecuted in the most horrible manner. 

Our Queen, having now “taken upon herself the government of India,” 
aims at eradicating the notions which sanctioned such proceedings ; and, 
knowing that it is impossible effectually to uproot one set of ideas, unless 
fresh ideas be substituted for them, she seeks her object by this course. The 
chief pride of an Indian rajah has hitherto been to be a successful robber 
and a formidable tyrant ; she invites them to substitute for this pride that 
of becoming loyal soldiers, wise statesmen, and honoured allies, and she 
secks to create that pride in them by ranking them with those of her British 
subjects who in the late troublous and perilous times have done her the best 
service under their own eyes. She invites them to deserve honour, by show- 
ing them that they have honour to preserve ; she embodies some of the most 
distinguished of their number with her own viceroy, to whose calm courage, 
at a period of unexampled trial, she and they are in no small degree in- 
dlebted for the tranquillity now so happily re-established, and whose recent 
measures of liberality and confidence they themselves have accepted with 
approbation and gratitude ; she joins them with her veteran soldier Lord 
Gough, the victorious commander in some of the bloodiest conflicts which 
stain the pages of our Indian annals ; with Lawrence, the wise and self- 
denying statesman ; with Clyde, the vigilant and fearless extinguisher of the 
mutiny ; and with others of her Christian servants whose names are known 
and respected by every native of India, from the Indus to the Ganges. Some 
of the Rajahs thus honoured bear names which have been trumpet-notes of 
war in times past. Sindia and Holkar are representatives of those chieftains 
in triumphing over whom Wellington gained his first laurels ; and if we can 
Hind to our side princes still possessed of such power to injure or at least to 
embarrass us, by ties more permanent than the varying dictates of a fancied 
self-interest, we shall indeed have cause to rejoice. 

The great writer whom we have already quoted called chivalry also “ the 
cheap defence of nations,” because the true knight served, nor for pay nor 
reward, but from his own consciousness of duty, and was not more careful 
to keep his arms bright and his lance keen than to employ them only in 
such service as was in itself honour. This feeling, too, we may hope that 
this new institution will gradually diffuse among its brotherhood, and among 
all those who wish to earn admission to it, who will see that the only 
entrance to it is by the paths of real courage, loyalty, and virtue. The 
number of the new order is not yet full; and we observe that some of our 
own countrymen, whose Indian services have been among the grandest, are 
judiciously omitted from the first roll, doubtless in order that when it is 
completed, as it soon will be, those natives who are placed on it at the same 
time with Inglis and Ellenborough may feel no inferiority to the earlier 
brethren of the order. 





———— 








CENSUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ir is satisfactory to notice that the increase of population since 1851 is 
accompanied by a comparative decrease of pauperism. We have long known 
in general that the fact is so, now we have it confirmed. The population of 
fnvland and Wales increased in the ten years 2,134,116, or 12 per cent. 
The total number of paupers, in-door and out, relieved on January Ist, 1851, 
Was $60,893, and on January Ist, 1861, 890,423, an increase of 29,530, or 
only 3°4 per cent. The positive increase of paupers is, in relation to the 
crease of people, a decrease of nearly three-fourths. To have preserved 
the former proportion, the number of paupers should have been 964,000 at 
the beginning of the year. 
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The satisfaction is increased when we find, further, that the proportion of 
pauperism is less in those districts in which the population is relatively the 
most numerous and has increased the most. The proportion of pauperism to 
population is, for England and Wales, 44 per cent.; for the metropolis, 
3°6 ; for the north-western division, including Lancashire, 2°8 ; while for the 
south-western, the most remarkable for a relative excess of births and small 
increase of people, the proportion is 5°5 ; and for the particular counties of 
Cambridge, Norfolk, and Wilts, of which the population has declined, the 
proportion ws, poe d is 7, 56, and 7 percent. If an increase and aggre- 
gation of people carried with them an increase of poverty and misery, the 
fiiture prospects of society would be extremely disheartening, and therefore 
the evidence that pauperism diminishes in proportion as the population is 
large and increasing, is full of hope and encouragement. 

In conjunction with these facts it may be noticed, for the consolation of 
Sir James Graham, that the average ratio of persons aged 20 years aul 
upwards engaged in mechanical or town arts is, for all England, 45°77 per 
cent. ; for the metropolis, 57°1 per cent. ; and for the north-western division, 
567 percent. ; while in the south-western, the proportion is 38°5 ; and in the 
eastern, 342. At the same time, the persons engaged in agriculture are,—- 
in the metropolis, only 11 per cent; in the north-western division, 83; 
while in the south-western, the proportion is 23°3 ; and in the eastern, 26°5, 
The increase in the town population, which Sir James Graham deplores, 
carries with it a diminished rate of pauperism and distress. 

It is far less satisfactory to notice that the increase of males in the ten 
years,—977,627,—was much less than the increase of females,—1,156,489. 
The females increased in excess of the males, 174,862. By the census of 
1851, the proportion of males to females was 100 to 105; in the new pores: 
tion, it is as 97 to 115. What may have been the effects of such a dis- 
crepancy over pauperism and crime, cannot be ascertained ; but in it we may 
find, rather than in any deterioration of the moral feelings of the nation, 
the parentage of the disorders which a few months back excited attention, 
alarm, and commiseration. 

The Registrar-General and his assistants attribute the retarded rate of 
increase in the decennial period to active emigration. This explanation 
seems incorrect ; and if correct, would vo but a little way towards elucidating 
the cause of this unfortunate discrepancy. The increase of population, how- 
ever, as a whole—another name for society and the relative increase of its 
constituent portions, are both so extremely important that the causes which 
impede or derange them ought to be closely and carefully investigated. A 
similar kind of active emigration, if not precisely equal to that of the last 
ten years, has been going on through the whole century ; and as it did not 
retard the increase then, we cannot believe that it has retarded it now. 
Throughout the century, and even before it began, emigration to our own 
colonies and to the United States had the obvious effects of increasing our 
supplies of corn, cotton, wool, timber, &c., &c. ; and being conjoined with an 
active improvement in manufacturing skill, and an extension of manufacturing 
industry, the increased supplies resulting from emigration increased the 
home population. Emigration within the last ten years has increased our 
supplies of gold and wool, increased our trade, our wealth, and our means of 
subsistence, and, like emigration, in the previous decennial periods has 
accelerated, not retarded, the rate of increase in Our population. 

The far more obvious causes of the retarded rate of increase are the war 
with Russia, the mutiny in India, and, generally, the great increase in the 
government expenditure. The wars and the mutiny took away and partly 
destroyed a considerable number of men, in the prime of life, without 
diminishing the number of females, and all government expenditure is un- 
productive of subsistence and of life. Emigrants employ themselves col- 
lecting gold, growing wool and corn, and felling timber. They and those 
who supply their wants are productively employed. Soldiers and sailors 
are employed, and all who administer to them and their wants are employed, 
only in consuming and destroying. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated that, in the last eight years, the government has absorbed and has 
expended unproductively the probable inerease of the national capital in the 
period. The vast increase of expenditure in works of destruction is the 
cause both of the rate of retardation ascribed by the Reyistrar-General to 
emigration, and of the discrepancy between the increase of males and 
females. 

Of the necessity of these wars and of the great expenditure, we say not a 
word ; we merely state these obvious and certain facts, and so endeavour to 
remove the odium which the Registrar-General has thrown on emigration 
the natural means of spreading people over the world—and place it on the 
acts, said to be necessary, of the government itself. Every kind of error is 
fruitful of mischief, and none can be more fatal than an erroneous belief in 
the causes of increased subsistence and increased population. 

From the liability of Government authorities to error, we doubt whether 
the public would be benefited by the inquiries of the census commissioners 
being extended, as some persons have recommended. On the contrary, a3 we 
were enabled to calculate three months ago with tolerable accuracy, from the 
periodical returns of the Registrar-General, the whole number of people now 
in the country, and as he and his assistants, from those returns, must be able 
correctly and minutely to extort every fact necessary to be known by the 
State, of the population, we doubt whether the census itself, which is to 
many persons very objectionable, might not be dispensed with. The actual 
enumeration with one discrepancy proves the accuracy of the periodical 
returns, and they may be r-lied on to inform us of the number of the people. 
The results are duplicates of one another, and duplicate returns are mis- 
chievous. 

In the present tables the counties proper and the counties as poor law 
districts—the towns, too, as municipal and parliamentary corporations and as 
poor-law unions—are given in duplicate with such variations of numbers as 
to generate almost endless confusion. Sir George Lewis suffered from it 
severely on Monday week. He quoted from the census tables the population 
of Birmingham and Manchester as poor-law unions, and was corrected, to his 
discomfiture and the laughter of the House of Commons, by Mr. Disraeli. 
As municipal and parliamentary boroughs, their population is much greater. 
The public is in truth already oppressed with blue books, and it is no more 
necessary to gratify actuaries by often renewed enumerations of the people 
than it was to gratify statisticians by imposing 1s. a quarter on all corn 
imported, which has now become a serious and deranging tax on the supply 
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of food. The most useful illustration of the Census is to be found in the 
periodical returns of the Registrar-General, which show that the trouble and 
inconvenience of taking it are not indispensible, 
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THE OBSTACLES TO SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Tnexe is a class of minds that condemn all great mechanical, moral, and 
social improvements, because they are susceptible of some abuse, or pro- 
ductive of some inconvenience. Gunpowder is an evil (they argue) because 
accidents happen from its use. Fire-arms should be interdicted to private 
persons by the State, because they sometimes kill the sportsman or his 
friend. Steamers ought not to ply on crowded rivers, because they run 
down the smaller craft, and ruin the watermen. Railways are bewailed 
because they spoil the face of the country, and because accidents will now 
and then happen. Houses for the sale of spirituous liquors are to be 
closed altogether, because some persons drink to excess. Rifle volunteering 
is to be deprecated because the bullets of the Enfield sometimes go astray. 

The newest illustration of this doctrine is the reception given to the 
principle of employing steam-carriages on the public roads. The great 
utility of Mr. Bray’s admirable invention is now too well established to re- 
quire the employment of arguments in its favour. An omnibus on the Hamp- 
stead-road is met by one of Bray's traction engines, conveying tumbrils of 
earth from the great mound which it has been so usefully employed in 
removing. One of the horses shies, the vehicle is overturned, and there- 
upon certain parochial Solomons raise an outcry against the employment of 
locomotives on common roads. They send up a deputation, which might 
as well demand that the cutlers’ shops should be shut up, because an ill-use 
is occasionally made of razors. 

People, whose memory carries them back to the introduction of railways, 
will remember the clamour originally raised against them on the same 
ground ; and also how rapidly the apprehended dangers vanished ; and 
those who witness the opening of a railway in a new district, ;must have 
observed the rapidity with which horses have become accustomed to the sight 
of a locomotive and the clatter of a train. At first they start, they tremble, anc 
scamper round a field, as if some demon pursued them. Cows are violently 
disturbed in their ruminations, lose their meek self-possession, and gallop 
away like cows demented. In no long time they learn to look upon the 
express-train with composure and almost without curiosity ; or if a colt frisks 
and kicks a little at the approach of a train, it is from sheer excess of animal 
spirits. Many of our crowded thoroughfares are crossed by iron railway 
bridges, nor is it unusual to see horses alarmed by the thunder of the train ; 
but care and caution on the part of the drivers, and use and custom on the 
part of the horses, have diminished the danger so much that the most 
fussy vestryman cannot manufacture a grievance out of the introduction 
of a railway into cities, Horses soon become accustomed to objects 
which they encounter in their daily round; and to the young generation of 
colts now growing up we may hope the traction-engines will become as 
familiar as the sight of a brewer's dray or an advertising van. 

It has happened to us during the experimental trials to see Bray’s traction- 
engine traversing almost daily our crowded streets and suburban thorough- 
fares. Now and then it made its appearance in New Palace-yard, where 
high-bred hacks and curriage-horses in the freshest condition, rubbed 
noses with the engine without manifesting the least symptom of alarm. 
Neither in streets nor in frequented roads did we ever observe that 
horses shied or became unmanageable, although no doubt such instances 
might be found. But it ig little short of lunacy to assert that the benefit 
of Mr. Bray’s invention is to be denied to the public, because an om- 
nibus-horse may shy at it now and then in the first scenes of its débit. 
Who does not know the description of horse that finds itself now and then, 
to its exceeding great surprise, harnessed to the pole of an omnibus? As 
unruly, headstrong boys are sent to sea, so the dine damnce of the equine 
tribe—the vicious, jibbing, shying horse —is yoked to a tame elephant in the 
shape of an old, steady omnibus hack. The heavy, lumbering vehicle behind 
is so difficult to upset, that, after a battle-royal between the Jehu and the 
jibber, the victory, with the help of Bill, the conductor, usually rests with 
the former, and the vicious animal, being worked within an inch of his life, 
soon becomes the jaded, half-dead mill-horse of a City bus. Something, 
we submit, ought to be known of the antecedents of the wretched brute that 
cansed the accident in the Hampstead-road. It used to be said that “ one 
swallow does not make a summer ;” but here, if the parochial mind should 
have its way, a single shying horse is to nullify and set aside an invention 
the value of which it is impossible to exaggerate ! 

Let any one reflect upon the inventive genius and patient ingenuity which 
have been employed, during the last half cenuiry, in the construction of 
steam locomotives for common roads, Mr. Bray, with a skill and per- 
severance that cannot be too much admired, appears to have solved this most 
difficult problem. His traction-engine traverses the metropolis for several 
months, and at last finds useful employment in removing a vast and unsightly 
mound of earth. A horse is frightened, and the Home Secretary is imme- 
diately asked to forbid the use of traction-engines on common roads. We 
confidently trust that Sir G. C. Lewis will give no encouragement to this 
precipitate and unreasoning clamour. If the traction-engine startles horses 
by the exhibition of its wheels, or pistons, or chimney, it may be boxed up 
like a furniture-van. If it alarms by its clatter, it may be made to move 
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almost noiseless) Noise and clatter in mechanics are synonymous with 
waste ; they denote friction, and friction implies wear and tear of machinery 
and waste of motive power. It will not be difficult for the mechanical genius 
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that has brou SHY Sveauu upen th: road, to ovviate all reas ynable obj ctions to 


the use of the traction-enzine, and the numerous family of lighter vehicles of 


Which it will probably one day be the parent. But how many invaluable dis- 
coveries and Wupreve nents would have been lost to us if s elety, with ho 
more wisdom than a metropolitan vestry, had rejected every invention that 
cod not show an absolute and complete Inuuunity from ac cident or abuse ? 


PPITAPH os Two TP icy Na MHllow; co . 
E [wo Brornens.—The following is the epitaph upon two brothers 
buried at Bideford 
‘ Here lies two brothers, by misfortane surrounded 
iis wounds, and the other was drownded.” 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


REALLy it would seem that the Minister of the Interior is distracted by his 
dreams of Orleanism, Royalism, “fusion,” and what not. He only raves of 
prosecutions and persecutions ; and the more moderate Bonapartists are per- 
haps perfectly right in calling him, as they do, the “ Polignac of the present 
régime.” It seems that the passage of the incriminated book of the Duc de 
Broglie, which has excited such wrath in the whole Government, is one jn 
which the writer allows himself to speculate on what France would do if the 
Emperor were suddenly to disappear (the expression used is, I believe, 
“si PT Empereur venait & me manquer!!!”), certainly a most hazardous 
speculation for any merely mortal Frenchman to have permitted himself to 
indulge in. - It is really necessary that one should picture to oneself a Par- 
liamentarian so obstinate and so inveterate as the veteran Duc de Broglie, in 
order to believe that in this silenced France any man in his senses would ven- 
ture to question the rights of Louis Napoleon’s successors under his very eyes. 
It seems the Duke has entered into a lengthy and learned discussion upon the 
merits of the various candidates to the crown, passing in review and nicely 
weighing the separate claims of the Comte de Chambord and the Orleans 
princes. Now, I am sorry—for the opinion the Bonapartists appear to enter- 
tain of their own stability—-I am sorry to say that this is the one passage 
which it is impossible for them to pass by unpunished! They apparently 
cannot make up their minds to treat this lightly ; it wounds, galls them to 
the quick, and punish they must and will, if they can. But the mode of 
punishment is no such easy matter, for, by the fact of his rank in the ordet 
of the Legion d Honneur, M. de Broglie must be tried by a special court,—by 
the Senate formed into a high court of justice ; in fact, therefore, by the 
exact equivalent under this régime of the court of peers, which, under Louis 
Philippe, had to try the present Emperor as Prince Louis Bonaparte. 

Between this and the D’Aumale pamphlet poor Persigny has fairly lost his 
head, and the people who wish to torment him (among his own intimates) 
say to him daily, “ Well, now you have got your ‘Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
and the trial!” Persigny’s brain, never having been of the strongest, has 
absolutely given way, and the kind of fury into which all this drives him, 
and the rabid orders he issues to his subordinates, make him the laughing- 
stock of his colleagues. Unfortunately, the Prefect of Police is one of the 
subordinates of the Home Office, so that the immediate means of vexation 
and oppression over the entire population of this town are put into his hands, 
and he can, in reality, send all the lieges to jail at any moment if it passes 
through his head to suspect them of treason, or want of faith in the destinies 
of the sublime House of Bonaparte. 

Two days since, at a meeting of one of the sections of the Académie, M. 
Delangle, the Minister of Justice, heard a sharp, thin, cracked voice behind 
him, exclaiming, in its nasal twang, “ Ah! ¢a vous perdez donc tous la téte !” 
— “Have you all gone mad?” It was M. Thiers. The unlucky Delangle, 
who still, “for fear of accidents,” labours to be thought by past Orleanists a 
good future one, did not know how to defend what was going on, so he 
backed out of it altogether, throwing the whole blame on the Home Minister. 
“What has possessed you”—persisted M. Thiers—“ what mischievous in- 
spiration has forced you into so very mad a course ?”—“TIt is none of my 
doing,” was M. Delangle’s reply. “I wash my hands of it: it was Persigny 
alone who did it all. You forget that Boitelle” (the Prefect of Police) ‘is 
not in my belongings—he belongs to Persigny, and you don’t know what the 
stringency is of the orders sent from the Home Office ; you don’t know what 
tremendously peremptory documents Persigny’s orders are.” This was all 
very well as regarded only the Préfect de Police ; but M. Thiers was not 
likely to let matters rest there. “ Cher M. Delangle,” he added, “but if you 
had nothing to do with it at all, how comes the Procureur Impérial to have 
acted? He docs not depend upon the Home Office—M. De Persigny has 
nothing to do with him—how came he to prosecute !” To this there could 
naturally be no answer, and so M. Delangle gave none, and slunk away. But 
the violence of the Minister of the Interior, and the complicity in that 
violence to which he urges the Government, remain absolutely ludicrous 
monuments of Bonapartist fears. 

No later than yesterday I was an ear-witness to a very curious conver- 
sation between a moderate republican and a very high Bonapartist dignitary 
on the subject of the recognition of the kingdom of Italy, and the former put 
to the latter this question: “ But what is the meaning of the Emperor's 
policy ? does he mean well or ill to Italy ? well or ill to the Pope?” The 
Bonapartist was silent for a moment, and then said, “ He means neither one 
nor the other; he means nothing, and has no ‘policy ;’ he will probably 
ruin both, though without becoming absolutely responsible for the abandon- 
ment of either; he has old engagements—terrible engagements—those press 
upon him fatally, and, at the last hour, it is from those that he cannot 
escape.” This is not the first time I have heard a Bonapartist admit all 
these dreadful difficulties, and this fearful apprehension, on the part of the 
present ruler of France. Such are the persons who, when they do reveal the 
‘secrets of the prison-house,” reveal them the most unreservedly. Nor is 
this unnatural: they are, first of all, individuals most closely brought into 
contact with the chief of the State, and the most immediately re-acted upon 
by his alarms ; and they are the persons, also, whose own peculiar position 
is most menaced by any cause that should be sufficient to drive the Emperor 
into a state of active consternation. 

The death of the Sultan, I suspect, only impresses the people who know 
little or nothing of the dessovs des cartes of European policy. One thing positive 

vill, 1 imagine, be very soon established by this event, namely, the certainty 
of the increase of English influence in the East. The present Sultan is not 2 
thorough-going Turk only: he is an Englishman too, as thorough-going as 
Lord Stratford or the present Prime Minister of England himself; and the 
latter may, it strikes me, be said, since the death of Abdul-Medjid, to reign 
uncontested over the civilized world. The resolute will of Abdul Aziz to hold 
on firmly to England is a faet well known to the Emperor of the French, 
and hence, for the last two years, no stone has been left unturned to 
bring the late Sultan to make his own son, Mourad Mehemet, his successor. 
This has failed, and an Anglo-minded Sultan reigns and rules at Constantino- 
ple,—a Sultan under whose sway it will be no question of France and Russie 
“dividing the sick man’s spoils,” and during whese life the step—swift or 
stealthy—of the Czar will not advance an inch nearer to Stamboul. 

If much that I happen to know of Abdul Aziz be realized, his aceession to 
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power is a good omen, the more for the peace of Europe, for it materially 
strengthens our hands and augments the elements of dictatorship in those of 
Lord Palmerston. Here, amongst those who are best aware of the real 
condition of matters in the East, there is no exultation, but the reverse, upon 
the recent “sad event,”—as, according to diplomatic etiquette, it ought to 
be termed. There is, on the contrary, a disposition, I rather fancy, on the 
side of Louis Napoleon to try by what means he is to counteract us at Con- 
stantinople, and there is a talk of a “ military mission” there, as there was 
when Sebastiani was despatched thither. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


No one but Samuel Pepys could do justice to the half personal, half public 
interest of the House of Commons talk this week. For myself I do not know 
anything more fascinating or absorbing. 

If I were a Pepys I should say a great deal about the memorable fire, which 
has been the theme of every tongue, and very little about the legislation of 
the week, which may be set down as nil. Everyone was awe-struck by the 
spectacle of that huge and fierce furnace—that volcano of flame, which lit up 
the spires, bridges, and_public edifices of the metropolis with an exceeding 
and unwonted beauty. Some have dilated on the terrific roar of the flames ; 
others on the intense illumination of the river at high water, when the glow- 
ing stream seemed converted into some new element of fire. One narrator 
was most struck by the appearance of the fire as seen through Billingsgate 
Market, which is exactly opposite to the conflagration. As he stood in Lower 
Thames-street, at the new Coal Exchange, itself a most beautiful object in the 
the river, seemed to him like open furnace doors, from the brilliant white heat 
warm light, the curved arches and entrances of Billingsgate market, opening on 
beyond them—the flames of this fierce and devouring furnace being actually 
distant the breadth of the river from these open doors. The monument may be 
compared to a glorious pillar of fire, so bright!y was it illuminated. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was seen under a light never contemplated by Sir C. Wren, and 
dome, pillars, galleries, ball, and cross, shone with resplendent beauty. 
Some of the churches and spires nearer to the conflagration were bathed in 
an awful glare, that startled and arrested the steps of the most heedless 
passer-by. Members whose forte is not «esthetics shook their heads, and pro- 
phesied a fall of half per cent. in the Funds, and the bankruptcy of more than 
one of the younger Fire Offices. 

At any other time, the sudden removal of the Lord Chancellor, without a 
pause in his judicial and ministerial career, without a word of warning to his 
colleagues and friends, would have excited a more profound sensation. Every 
one, when the House met on Monday, expressed a kind word for Lord 
Campbell, and a regretful remark at his sudden decease. There were not, 
however, wanting those who contended that the manner of his death was 
glorious and enviable. He died in his harness. To most men death is terrible 
chiefly in anticipation. Hundreds die from slow and lingering starvation. 
We like to hear of the good man taking leave of his family one by one, and 
giving to each an affectionate adieu. Yet the dying and the soon-to-be- 
bereaved suffer the pangs of many deaths at such moments. Perhaps, when 
the exile has uttered the brief “ good-night!” to be followed next morning 
by the formal leave-taking, it is better to take an early train, and leave the 
agonizing “ good-bye!” unsaid. May not a similar farewell be often best for 
all when “the valley of the shadow” has to be crossed ? 

Lord Granville told an affecting anecdote. Lord Campbell, in his last 
conversation with his friends and colleagues, a few hours before his death, 
spoke of the prayer in the Liturgy against sudden death as highly proper and 
suitable. 
function which persons subject to heart disease usually entertain. Yet there 
have been Christians of unquestioned piety who have doubted whether the 
Church of England has done wisely in praying against sudden death, and 
whether it has not herein preserved a relic of superstition. 
grave and Christian temper, they have said, serves no blind and dark First 
Cause ; and they would urge that a Braidwood or a Campbell, having the 
testimony of a good conscience and a living hope, may surely pass into that 
Presence, “whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,’ with Christian 
serenity, even although Death’s swiftest arrow should bring the summons, 
The ancients regarded those who died by lightning, the most instantanecu: 
of deaths, as the peculiar favourites of the gods. Shall we trust “ Him in 
whom we have believed” less hopefully than the heathen confided in his 
Gods ? 

But the gravest speculations give place, in our daily life, to the needs and 
necessities of the future. Campbell was gathered to his fathers “like a shock 
of corn fully ripe.” Those who knew him, loved him, revered him, Hi 
amiability to old friends and acquaintances, his aff bility and paternal kind- 
ness to the young, his learning, shrewdness, perseverance, tact, and good 
sense, were acknowledged by all. Some envied his rare felicity in walking 
in his old age in the same political paths that he had deliberately adopted in 
his youthful days, unlike his great contemporaries and seniors, whose political 
opinions have known several phases and revolutions. But when Achilles 
has been duly mourned, the question “ who is to wear his armour” has 
always to be solved by his successors. Bethell, of course, had a supreme 
claim, according to all official etiquette. Yet there were believed to be at 
least three judges exercising high juridical functions, who entertained pre- 
tensions to the Great Seal. Romilly was said to have Lord John Russell's 
interest in the Cabinet, and undoubted family claims. Sir W. Page Wood 
is an acute, conscientious, and indefatigable lawyer, who would do honour to 
the chief seat in equity. Lastly, Chief Justice Cockburn was said to long to 
re-enter the arena of political strife, and would be glad to step, like his pre- 
lecessor, from the Queen’s Bench to the woolsack. The peculiar pesition of 
the Bankruptey 3ill gave some colour to these rumours. It has been lis- 
eibowelled and disfigured in the Lords, and the Attorney-General’s only 
chance of making it acceptable to the country seemed to be by leading the 
opposition to the Lords’ amendments in the Lower House. _ It is clear the 
ill must be sent back again and again to the House of Lords until the 
objectionable features are struck out. The leader in these conferences and 
protests should be Sir R. Bethell. In the Upper House his wand would be 

roken, and himself powerless to prevail against the mighty Derby. 

On the other hand, it was urged that Sir R. Bethell had already once been 








Perhaps he spoke with that presentiment of sudden arrest of | 


The man of | 


passed over, when Lord Campbell, who was not a Chancery lawyer, was 
summoned at a most advanced age to preside over the Court of Chancery. 
It was truly urged that Bethell (now Lord Westbury) is something more 
than the best equity lawyer of his time. He is a jurist of a high and 
philosophical order of intellect, equally at home in the broadest and most 
subtle distinctions—in the largest questions of international law, and the 
smallest technical points of practice. He is a law reformer of proved ability, 
a profound scholar, and a thorough English gentleman. People being agreed 
that he would make the best Lord Chancellor since Lord Cottenham, a 
general satisfaction was expressed when the rumour ran round the House 
that Sir Richard was to have the Great Seal. He has won it well, and 
may he wear it long. The son of the English country physician takes 
the place of the son of the Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, and like him 
asserts precedence over the proudest dukes and earls in the English peerage. 
The prize is a splendid one, and the gift as honourable to the premier who 
bestows it as to the great lawyer who accepts it. 

Bethell being provided for, the next question was, Who ought to succeed 
him? Never were the Whigs so ill provided with recruits from Westminster 
Hall. Bethell being gone, there remained Atherton, Headlam, Mellor, 
Collier, on the Ministerial side, to pit against Cairns, Fitzroy Kelly, Selwyn. 
Whiteside (Irish bar, it is true), Malins, Rolt, Bovill, and Walpole. The dis 
parity is preposterous. In this sore strait gossip runs in favour of Roundel! 

’almer as Attorney-General. He is an accomplished lawyer, a “ talking 
machine” of the rarest power of speechification ; but, on the other hand, he 
does not happen to have a seat in Parliament, has rendered no service to th 
Palmerston Government either in or out of the House, is a Peelite of the 
high-church school, was never suspected of Liberal sympathies, and tvould 
go into the lobby against his colleagues on church-rates and the ballot 
The need must be great indeed that is to induce our Noble Viscount to seek 
such outside aid, yet it is generally asserted that it was the best thing he could 
do. It is true that Atherton can never remain Solicitor-General and sex 
Roundell Palmer put over his head ; nor does any one affect to believe such 
an event possible. My. Justice Hill's resignation may perhaps remove the 
difficulty. Yet there is still a seat to be found for Roundell Palmer, whe 
may not be Liberal enough either for Wolverhampton or Durham city, seeing 
that they both return advocates of the ballot and opponents of church-rates. 

Tt will then be necessary to settle who is to be Solicitov-General. Mellor and 
Collier seem to be the only presentable men on the Ministerial benches 
It appears to be Hobson's choice, yet resembles, too, the choice of Her 
cules in requiring the strength of Hercules to make such a choice and not 
sink under it. Our Noble Viscount, it was feared, would have an access of 
gout ; when a whisper gained credence that young George Denman was to be 
the new Solicitor-General ! The best part of the joke is, that although our 
Noble Viscount brought his young friend in for Tiverton as his colleague 
the only occasion on which he has distinguished himself was the other day, 
in beating our Noble Viscount, on the Baron de Bode’s claims, involving a 
demand on the Chancellor of the Exchequer of some £300,000 or £400,000 
If successful rebellion is to be thus rewarded, the Mellors and Colliers may 
well ask what encouragement there is in being a faithful slavey and going 
into the right lobby on al! occasions / 

In the presence of all these exciting and interesting topics, small attention 
has been given to the dry business of legislation. We have had two or three 
Irish debates, and I have a dim recollection of having been chloroformed into 
obliviousness for several hours by an Irish gentleman named Senlly, who said 
“dis” and “dat,” and has a demoniacal plan in agitation for making the 
sritish public read verbatim reports of his speeches. Under the influence of 
these Hibernian orators, I may sum up the week’s legislative work with the 
imitative remark that, having nothing to do this Session, we have been 
trying diligently, persistently, and not unsuccessfully, how of to do it 


THE LATE CHIEF OF THE FIRE BRIGADE. 
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TueERE is something sublime in # vreat fire. We al Lvor 
it makes in our admiration of the grandeur of the spectacle. The great fire of 
Saturday last, whether we regard the amount of property consumed, th 


area of the devastation, or the height to which the tlaines rose, or the extent 
of the city over which it shed its lumd light, will render memorable the year 
L861. But its saddest and most tragic reminiscence is the death of 
Mr. Braidwood, the chief of the Fire Brigade. He seems to have felt for 
the first time the utter helplessness of himself and his brave companions in 
the presence of the devastating element. But, determined to restrict the 
destruction he could not prevent, and inspired by that sense of duty in the 
face of peril which always animates the British soldier, he stood at his post 
and perished, where death, however fearful, ought to be most welcome — in the 
place of duty. We have long known and often admired wh it few had failed 
to appreciate, the rare worth of Mr. Braidwood. He combine l in his char voter 
great self-possession, and energy; cons! lerate in the highest 
degree of the life of his men, and vet never careless of his own when it wa 

most exposed to destruction. It was while directing and stimulating th 
exertions of his brigade, and ministering to the refresiment of their fainting 
strenyth, that he fell a victim to duty, sympathy, and kindn | 

His was real genius truly displayed that there are no minut 

details of the battles he had with the devouring tlaimes, } 
victories he had so often gained. He was made of the same stuff which was 
the substance and the stre nuth of our Wellington and Nelsor and if the 
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citizen or a frien l. 
against a destroying element, not against human beings, and in behalf of the 
safety and deliverance, not the destruction, of fellow-creatures. While 
his work was his duty, it was emphatically a mission of humanity and bene- 
ficence. ITlis trophies were not the numbers he had slain, or the devastation 
he had spread—unavoidably spree d—in a hostile camp or an aggressive army, 
but the victims he had snatched from the fire, the property he had secured 
for its owners, and the crushing ruin he was so frequently able to divert from 
poor homesteads and struggling tradesmen. His victories deserve a monu- 
ment as much as those gathered from illustrious battle-fields. What shape it 
should take it is not for us to suggest. But that the memory of a faithful 
servant should not only live in the hearts of the generation of which he has 
been so great a benefactor, but be presented to the view of those that succeed 
it, in some tangible shape, appears to us to be not only the dictate of duty 
but of self-interest. Nor can we omit to notice here the interesting fact that 
Mr. Braidwood was as distinguished for his private and personal worth in all 
the relations of life as for his public services. From a report of a sermon on 
his death, which appeared in the Times, we quote the following tribute to his 
worth : 


“The Rev. Dr. Cumming, in the course of his sermon yesterday, at his church, 


in Crown-court, referred to the death of Mr. Braidwood, who he observed had | 


been upwards of fifteen years past a member of his congregation. Dr. Cumming 
stated that Mr. Braidwood had for many years been a leading and influential 
member of the various educational and benevolent committees connected with his 
chure! ; that he was marked in all his opinions and suggestions by no ordinary 
good sense, devotedness, and energy, and that to his wisdom and discretion he 
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It was the glory of his profession that it was a war | 





owed much of the suecess that had crowned his exertions. The rev. doctor | 
remarked that of all the men he ever met, Mr. Braidwood was the most practical, | 


self-Jenying, and disinterested. He had known him spend two days in investi- 
gating the elements of a difference between two good men on the same com- 
mittee, and rejoicing with no ordinary delight on finding, or rather creating, a 
happy ‘issue out of all.’ His was real genius, whether in dealing with a material 
conflagration or a moral dispute. Patience, forbearance, rich common sense, and 
a genoral sympathy that endeared him to all, induced Dr. Cumming to state that he 
had lost no common ally on account of his numerous and successful efforts to do 
cood--for these were the distinguishing excellences of his friend. Dr. Cumming 
said Le felt his sudden removal no ordinary calamity to his flock, his Scottish 


countrymen, and his labours as a Christian pastor; ‘ but,’ said the preacher, ‘ he | 


died on the post of duty, and whether it was the battle-field, or at the head of the 


fire brigade, the holiest place on earth on which to live or die was not on encaustic | 


soil or on tesselated pavement, but at the post of duty.’ ”’ 

We see the outer, but we know little of the inner life of our public servants. 
That a man whose time was so absorbed with public duties, who spent two and 
sometimes three nights a week amid the excitement and anxieties that must 
accompany the discharge of his duties in so trying scenes, should be able to 
attend school and charity committees, and take not merely an ordinary and 


common-place interest, but an unwearied and personal part, indicates a heart | 


as full of Christian benevolence as his head was stored with wisdom. When 


such mn are found consecrating their talents to these good works the rich | 


and benevolent feel confidence in their management. Great names are 


useful as patrons. Benevolent and Christian pastors are essential to their | 


amlvocacy and support ; but of all accessions to a committee of management 
in charitable works, the most precious are men combining in their character 
such a heart and head as those of the late chief of the fire-brigade. He was a 
man better than his word, more liberal than his promise, far more in heart than 


was borne out by his poet larger in deed than in statement—the living 


illustration of an eloquence neither described nor provided for in 
Blair's rhetoric. He fell, as was truly remarked, on the holiest place on 
earth—the post of duty. He ceased to labour, and entered on the eternal 
rest. “ He, being dead, yet speaketh.” Let us go and do likewise, and learn 
to make this troubled world of ours somewhat wiser and happier and better 
for our having passed through it. Let us learn that usefulness is happiness, 
and success in doing good not the least precious of heaven's beatitudes. 





—— — 


ORCHARD-HOUSES. 


Ir is a very common remark among gardeners that wall fiuit is such a 
precarious crop as not to be worth growing. In April the blossom promises 
splendidly to the eye, but it is broken to the heart in May. Frost and damp 
sweep away most of our visions of delicious, melting fruit in the dog-days ; 
blizht follows, and, despite tanned netting, the birds, wasps, and slugs, make 
a clearance of the remainder. There is nothing in garden operations more 
annoying than to watch half-a-dozen peaches set upon their stalks, and then 
some fine morning to find them blackened under the ruthless breath of the 
previous night's hoar frost. Why is this? We are not so cold in winter as in 
Asia, the very birth-place of the apricot, peach, and nectarine ; but there it is 
not so damp, and the varieties of temperature are not so fluctuating. Can 
we imitate in any way the dry atmosphere of their native country, and 
rear the rarer kinds of stone fruit, and apples and pears—for we are 
never certain of either of these crops out of doors—at an expense within the 
means of moderate people. Can we make peaches an everyday delicacy to 
the lady or gentleman who garden for themselves, and cannot afford grand 
hot houses and the expensive labour of our Trenthams and Chatsworths. 
We have often asked ourselves this question, but the other day we found it 
unexpectedly and delightfully answered in the grounds of Mr. Rivers, whose 
rose plantations at Sawbridgeworth are famous throughout England. 





Coming from our own walls, pinched and frostbitten by the prevalent cold east | 


winds, and swept of fruit by the frosts and blight, we were charmed to find 
thet by the aid of his newly-invented orchard-houses all his trees were in 
sp'-ndid bearing and full of health. An orchard-house seems such an odd 
term, that we owe, perhaps, some little explanatien to the reader. The 
orchard-house is a low green-house caleulated to supply the dry moderately 
warm atmosphere of the eountries where choice stone fruits flourish, and it 
succeeds toa marvel. We are not talking of the elaborate half-hot-house, 
half-green-house, the cost of which is in itself a bar to the rearing of fruit 
by persons of moderate means,—but rough and ready structures, such as can 
be built by any village carpenter, or even by a clever handy man about the 
house, at a very moderate expense. They are, in fact, nothing more than 
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low wooden-sided houses with a glass roof, and requiring no window sashes, 
mortising, or any of those pieces of handiwork calling for the skill of a 
professional carpenter,—th«se span-roofed orchard houses, of which we give 
a cut. 























Houses thirty feet long by fourteen feet wide, with a height in the middle of 
eight feet, sloping down to four feet on either side, can be made, on the 
authority of Mr. Rivers, for £27. 10s., and smaller lean-to houses for a very 
small sum indeed. For these particulars, and indeed for working quantities, 
to assist those inelined to do the work themselves, we refer to Mr. Rivers’s 
interesting little work on “ Orchard-houses,” published by Longman. The 
only difference between these houses and the ordinary greenhouse consists 
in their lowness, in order that the trees may be near the glass, and in the 
arrangement for a thorough draft of air through the house. For this last purpose 
the wooden sides are fitted with sliding shutters, by which means as little or 
as much air as is needed can be admitted. Of course it is understood that 
no artificial warming apparatus is required in these houses, so that their only 
object is to afford protection from damp, spring frosts, and to admit plenty 
of light and air. 

Having the atmospheric conditions necessary for success, we must next 
address ourselves to the manner of tree culture adopted by Mr. Rivers. 
How are we to get orchards into these orchard-houses ! asks the reader, as 
puzzled as George III. was to know how the apples got into the apple 
dumplings. The answer is, we must educate our fruit-trees, turn the wild, 
straggling, rough, out-of-door article, into the trim, polished, and formal, 
cylindrical, and symmetrical bush, every leaf, flower, bud, and fruit of which 
shall be brought under the inspection and control of the amateur gardener in 
charge. In order to do this, we must bring the elements of its growth 
to it, and so moderate their application, that they shall neither have too 
much nor too little ; and, first of all, we must get a perfect command of their 
roots. 

Every gardener knows that trees are but too apt to grow wild at their 
roots; the great taps and other gross feeders flourish and make wood at the 
expense of the finer upper fibres which make fruit. Now the most conve- 
nient manner in which we ean prevent this is to pot our trees, and thus, 
having confined their roots, to supply to 
them artificially that nutriment in a con- 
centrated form, which they seek for them- 
selves in a rambling manner. For the 
moderate sized trees, recommended by 
Mr. Rivers, 13-inch pots he finds to be the 
best. Into these are planted, in some 
good compost, small trees trained, after 
the manner of the annexed woodcut, in 
the shape of a small cypress, with a stem 
about tour feet high, and bearing a num- 
ber of short lateral branches, cut back to 
half-a-dozen fruit buds each. It should 
be remembered that the hole in the 
bottom of the pot should be enlarged so 
as to enable the roots to strike through it 
into the border. We should have said 
that in our orchard-house the trees are not 
placed like geraniums on a stage, but on 
a raised bed dressed with manure. This 
done, the pots themselves receive a top- 
dressing; thus the trees are fed from 
above and below, the fine fibres are fed 
daintily, and the wood making roots are 
allowed to run riot underneath, but per- 
fectly within call, and the whole are bound 
round with the sides of the pot, which, 
being a good conductor of heat, stimulate 
the roots to the utmost. Thus prepared, 
with the first coming of spring, the trees 
put forth their blooms absolutely safe 
from adverse atmosphere influences, and 
absolutely perfecting them all into fruit. 

We have seen many azalea shows, but 
never a more beautiful sight than the 
orchard-houses in Mr. Rivers’s grounds in 
April last. And the pleasure here only 
begins ; with the opening beauty of the 
flower, the lady, as she tends her fruit 
plants, has under her eye every fruit-bud, 
which she watches as it emerges from the 
bright bloom, and gradually ripens, safe 
from frosts, blight, and birds—the golden 
apricots gradually lighting up the rich 
foliage of its leaves, and the peach tinging 
its delicate down as the season goes on. 
We can imagine no more charming employment for a young lady than the 
tending of these nurselings, which will assuredly repay her for all her trouble. 
As the fruit ripens upon these miniature trees, they can be removed as orna- 
ments for the dessert-table, and instead of peaches at sixpence a piece from 
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Covent Garden, a man may pluck his own fruit from his own trees, grown at | 
the expense of a penny! If it is desired to retard the ripening of any of 
the fruit, it is only necessary to remove the trees to the shadow of a north 
wall, in order to prolong the supply far on into the autumn. It has been 
remarked by our best gardeners, that there are many kinds of apples which 
will not grow in the open air of our climate. Choice American sorts, 
for instance, require a drier atmosphere ; and even our old Golden Pippins 
and Nonpareils will no longer come to any perfection out of doors, whatever 
they may have done in the days of our grandfather. The orchard-house, 
however, supplies just the climate they require. The flavour of fruit grown 
in these houses is also far superior to that grown upon walls. It is always 
advisable to plant the houses in a north-east and south-western direction, so 
that the sun traverses them from end to end. If the trees are also placed 
three feet apart from stem to stem, in this manner, 


* * % * * * 
* * * ¥ * * % 


the sun falls on all sides of them alike, and the fruit ripens all round, which 





it very rarely does on the wall. Towards the autumn, say in October, the 
trees should be put to rest for the winter. This is done by lifting each pot 
and cutting off every root that has found its way into the border; the top 
dressing is then given, and water supplied, but very sparingly. If the shoots 
shrivel in the winter, they must have a small quantity of water, but never 
suflicient to stimulate the tree, as sleep is as much required for the vegetable 
world as for man. We must not forget to state that very great advantage results 
from shifting the different pots from time to time ; change of air is clearly 
conducive to their health and well-doing. By means of the simple protection 
of the orchard-house the smallest piece of ground, in even a city atmosphere, 
can be utilized for the growth of fruit. The application of woollen netting, 
made with rather fine meshes, effectually keeps out the coarser filaments of 
a and the syringing which can be given to the plants removes the finer 
ciust. 





Suburban gardens may thus have their effective orchards in which the trees 
put on more the character of flowers than the ordinary straggling vegetation 
we watch from year to year, in the vain hope that an apple or pear may be 
able to bear up against adverse circumstances and reward our watchful atten- 
tion. When the trees have done bearing they might give place to crysan- 
themums and camellias, and thus the flower season may be prolonged far 
into the winter. 

Mr. Rivers, in these orchard-houses, has invented a new pleasure for the 
lovers of gardens who possess only moderate means, and has found another 





method of employment for ladies, which they will not fail to take advantage 
of. Flora has so long monopolized the attention of the sex, that we are not 
altogether sorry to see Pomona come in for her share of attention, and 
by-and-by the model wife will be expected to supply the dessert with fruit 
as she now does the drawing-room with cut flowers. 


——_ — 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


A simpLe and effective means of testing silvered or gilded articles has 
been a desideratum for some time. A plan which is adopted on the conti- 
nent for effecting this purpose presents some points of interest, as it is often 
important to have a test by which real silver plating on white metal articles 
may be distinguished from those which are only slightly washed with silver. 
The thin coating on the latter class of goods is of course soon washel off, 
when the real colour of the metal soon becomes apparent. For the purpose 
of testing silvered articles, a fluid is prepared by mixing together nitric acid 
and red chromate of potash. The two are allowed to stand together for a 
few hours, with occasional stirring, and then the clear reddish-coloured liquid 
is poured off and kept in a stoppered bottle. A drop of this liquid is to be 
brought into contact with the metal to be tested and immediately washel off 
again with water. Ifa visible blood-red spot remains silver is present. The 
metal must have been previously well cleansed with a little spirit to free it 
from grease. [By this method the slightest trace of silver in an alloy may be 
ascertained. When the article is suspected to be only thinly silvered, a very 
minute drop of the testing fluid must be used, and the surface may be gently | 
scraped with a knife on another portion, when the quality of the subjacent | 
stratum of metal will be at once seen on applying the test. If it be silver a | 
red spot will be seen as before ; German silver will be merely corroded, 
without assuming a red colour; Britannia metal yields a black spot ; zine is 
strongly corroded ; lead gives a yellow spot; platinum is not affected at 
all; tin gives a yellow stain; copper is brightened by the action of the 








precipitate ; whilst the very similar metal, antimony, gives no such colour. 

The method of testing gilded surfaces is equally easy and trustworthy. A 
solution of chioride of copper is prepared, which has the property of producing 
a black spot on golden coloured alloys, such as brass, pinchbeck, Xe., whilst 
it is without action on gold. The metallic surface having been cleaned, as 
in the former case, a little of the testing fluid is dropped on it, allowed to 
remain for about a minute, and then removed. If no dark spot is then visible, 
the surface is coated with pure gold. If the metal is but thinly gilded a 
very slight blackening is remarked’; in this case a little of the surface is 
scraped off with a knife and the test again applied ; if a dark spot be then 
perceived, the article is only thinly gilded. 

Ballooning seems now to be one of the legitimate arts of warfare. The 
first application was, we believe, just previous to the battle of Fleuries, in 
June, 1794, when M. Coutel ascended to a height of 7,400 feet in a balloon 
containing 17,000 cubie feet of hydrogen, where he examined all the positions 
of the opposing army, and was then drawn down by a rope. The French 
general, Jourdain, was thus enabled to dispose his forces in such a manner as 
to gain a complete victory. Another ascent was made previous to the battle 
of Solferino, when the brothers Goddard ascemled to a height of 3,500 feet, 
made a reconnoissance of the position of the Austrians, and then descended 
with perfect safety. An adventurous aeronaut, Mr. John La Mountain, has 
how offered his services to the United States Government for a similar pur- 
pose. We understand that his offer has been accepted, and a corps of 
balloonists, with the necessary equipments, is about to be organised at New 
York ready for immediate use. 
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A paragraph has appeared in several of our contemporaries, pointing 
out the value of an immediate application of perchloride of iron (“ tincture 
of steel” of the druggists) to a wound made by a mad dog. If this is 
well and copiously rubbed into the bitten part within an hour or two 
after the time of occurrence, it is said to destroy the virus as effectually as 
cauterisation with a red hot iron. It is probable that this agent would 
prove equally valuable in curing the bites of venomous snakes and in- 
sects, and vice versd, that those applications which have been found effective as 
antidotes to the poison of the rattlesnake, &c., would be of value in hydro- 
phobia. At all events the importance of the subject is such that every 
possible curative agent should be as widely known as possible : occasions 
may arise where one remedy cannot be had, whilst another, which may prove 
equally valuable, is close at hand. 

Dr. Irwin, the assistant-surgeon to the United States’ army, being struck 
by the circumstance that, amongst the Mexican populations of Arizona and 
Sonora, who are frequently subjected to poisonous wounds from the rattle- 
nake, coral snake, “ vinegrilla,” scorpion, centipede, tarantula, and a host of 
other poisonous creatures, no fatal results ever followed the injury, was 
induced to investigate the cause of this apparent immunity from such great 
dangers. He found that the people had a certain remedy in the euphorbia 
prostrata, a herb growing abundantly in the southern portions of Texas and New 
Mexico. Its stem is delicate, and a milky-white juice pervades all its parts. 
The medicinal virtues of the plant reside in this milky juice. By bruising 
it in a mortar with water, an extract is obtained, which is given internally in 
small doses, while the bruised plant itself is applied externally to the wound. 
Dr. Irwin made a number of experiments on dogs, and in every case he found 
that, when properly applied, this plant was a specific against poisonous snake 
bites, 

In the southern states of America it is a common method of treating 
persons bitten by snakes to intoxicate them with rum. This confirms the 
observation of the French physician which we gave in a recent article, 
Liquid ammonia, applied in a diluted form, is a popular remedy for the 
stings of wasps, bees, gnats, and similar insects ; we have likewise heard of 
its successfully combating the bite of a rattlesnake, It is more than probable 
that some of these modes of treatment would prove equally effective against 
the bite of a mad dog as perchloride of iron. They may, moreover, be 
obtained when proper surgical assistance is not to be had, and in such cases 
should certainly be tried if nerve cannot be summoned to submit to the actual 
cautery. 


ee 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Some animals recently acquired by the Zoological Society, and now exhibited in 
their Gardens, in Regent’s Park, are well-werthy of notice, and present features 
having much importance in respect to the Darwinian theories, inasmuch as they 
show very distinctly how far the natural effects of accidental circumstances can 
modify form and structure, and also what can be done in modifying form and 
structure by artificial selection. In connection with the first topic is a new bird 
from the Island of Tristan de Cunha, which is so like our common moor-hen, 
that even a naturalist might be deceived at first sight. On close examination, 


ond 





we find the wings extraordinarily diminutive in size, as also, consequently, are 
the pectoral muscles; the sternum is very much shorter and more slender, whilst 
the pelvis is much broader and stronger, the legs stouter and more muscular, ard 
the general aspect of the bird shorter, rounder, more strongly built and bulkier. 
In fact we find in it just such motifications as we should expect the descendants 
of a moor-hen would assume if generation after generation of its descendants were 
restricted to an island life, where the use of their wings would be all but aban- 
doned, and their legs continually exercised in running about in the search for 
food ; the latter being thus increased at the expense of the former. 

Some rabbits belonging to Mr. Darwin, from Porto Santo, a small island near 
Madeira, are also examples of the modifications which may be brought about by 
The history of these rabbits, which are singularly small 
In 11418, a Portuguese, J. Gonzeles Zarco, visited that 


accidental conditions. 
and wild, is very curious. 





island, and turned adrift there a common doe-rabbit which had just littered, with 
her progeny. In a few years these had propagated Bo rapidly as to have caused 
serious annoyance and injury to the inhabitants. Cada Mosto, thirty years sub- 
sequently to thier introduction, speaks of the rabbits as innumerable. As no 
other case was known of a domestic animal having become general under new 


, conditions of life for so long a period as nearly four centuries and a half, Mr. 
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Dark Lines of a portion of the Solar Spectrum. By Professor Kirchhoff. 
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Darwin endeavoured to procure some specimens. He first obtained two, brought 
him preserved in spirits of wine by Mr. Wollaston; and these being so con- 
spicuously different from the common rabbit, he has subsequently obtained the 
two live ones now in the Zoological Gardens. These, although not more than 
half the size of the ordinary rabbit, and presenting marked variations of struc- 
ture and colour, still retain the black edging to their ears and the black marking 
on the upper side of their tails; but the differences they present are such that, 
coming from a distant island, they would have been set down by naturalists as a 
new species, had not, by a fortunate occurrence, their history been made known. 
Of what may be done artificially by careful selection in breeding, the Chinese 
gold-fish in the Fish-house are most interesting examples. These fish were 
received from Pekin about five weeks since, and were presented to the society 
by Captain Pope. They are chiefly characterized by their extraordinary long 
triple or four lobed veil-like tails, and by singular modifications in their fins. The 





tails are seemingly double. One of the most perfectly developed of this singular 
breed of moustrosities —one does not. know what else to call them,—has a double 
or back fin, and two pectoral, two ventral, and two anal fins, and seemingly two 
caudal fins, with four very long lobes. Some have no dorsal fin, and a single anal 
fin; some no dorsal, but a double anal fin. Inm-one specimen the eyes are enor- 
mously developed, and gives a monstrous appearance to the creature. As gold- 
fish breed freely in England, there are many opportunities of observing them. 
Under favourable conditions they will attain a considerable size; at Mount Edge- 
combe they are said to attain a length of fourteen inches. 

In the basins of the fountains at the Crystal Palace they have interbred with 
the Prussian Carp, and a large sized mixed breed is there to be now found 


propagating freely, and having sufficiently marked characters as to have earned | 


for itself the reputation of a new species if the circumstances of its origin had not 
been known. In Yorkshire, in the ponds near the factories into which the waste 
water and condensed steam are ruh, they breed with great facility, and acquire large 
size; warroth of water, and abundance of food being favourable conditions for the 
development of size; cold and want of food, on the contrary, reducing and 
dwarfing the fish, which do not die of starvation, but seemingly live on in the 
hope of betier times. The effect of warmth on gold-fish is well exhibited by 
those in the Victoria Reyia basin in the Crystal Palace. 

The Chinese fishin the Zoological Gardens have been bred on the principle of 
increase, just as is done by our own bird-fanciers, dog-fanciers, and gardeners. 
Specimens have been selected in which the chosen deformities were most fully 
developed. Those with the longest tails and showing a tendency to division in 
them, have been taken out of a group of fish, and paired with a like selection from 
another group. Other lots have been selected from these, and each generation 
has thus possessed a still greater tendency to increase the abnormal conditions, 
until at length a variety is formed with such a tendency to perpetuate its remark- 
able acquired features as to make that variety almost permanent. While the tail 
has in these Chinese fishes been enormously developed, the dorsal fin has pretty 
genera'ly been absorbed. In some it is present, in.others»reduced more or less ; 
in others again an indentation or notch in the back marks the site of its most 
diminished form ; while in some it is totally gone, amd the outline of the back is 
round and uninterrupted. 

Dr. Tyndall has sent us a. new and very accnrate lithograph of the portion of the 
solar spectrum from E to b of Fraunhofer’s lines by Professor Kirchhoff, of which 
the above diagram is a representation. In his letter to Dr. Tyndall, the professor 
writes :——“ Of late my attempts have been principally directed to give a satisfactory 
picture of the sun’s specurxum. I have nearly done the part from D to G, and 
this I intend to make public soon. I formerly thought that I could multiply the 
picture only by photography, but to my great satisfaction I find that it can be 
accomplished very well by lithography. I send you a small proof done by this 
process. It has still several faults which must be amended. Nevertheless, if this 
proof be compared with the actual spectrum, there will be no doubt, in the case of 





any line, as to what that line ought to represent. Compared with the plat> 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1860, any one will be convinced that the 
picture there given is quite useless, inasmuch as in it you can scarcely find one 
of the lines which is here drawn. In the small part of the spectrum which I 
send you, the lines of iron, magnesium, and chromium, which occur in it, are 
indicated.” 

Professor Kirchhoff is engaged in mapping down very accurately the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, and carefully comparing them with the characteristic 
lines given by the various metal spectra. In this way, in the small portion E to b 
of Fraunhofer’s map, many lines coincident with the spectrum lines of iron, 
chromium, and magnesium have been accurately determined. 

The specimen Dr. Tyndall has sent us is a species of chromolithograph, in 
which absolute colour, such as red, green, blue, &c., being absent, the intensi- 
ties of the darkness of the bands and lines are indicated by differences in tint, 
varying from black to pale grey. So perfect a result it is impossible to obtain 
by wood-engraving, in which lines are necessarily used in obtaining tints, but 
our illustration is correct as to the positions of every line, and their comparability 
with those of iron, chromium, and magnesium, to which they are referred by 
Kirehhoff. 

Professor Owen is engaged in describing some magnificent remains of a 
gigantic reptile allied to the great iguanodon of the Wealden age, which have 
been exhumed from the lias of Lyme Regis, a place long famous for its fossil 
reptiles. 

At the solicitation of Dr. Selater, Professors Owen, Huxley, and others, a sub- 
class has been established by the commissioners of the International Exhibition, 
for articles and objects illustrating the various- methods of preserving zoological 
and botanical specimens. 

Mr. Alexander Herschel has lately made some very simple but very ingenious 
experiments in connection with the spectrum phenomena, on the absorption of 
light by sodium and other vapours, with very pleasing and instructive results. 
Manufacturing some hydrogen in a glass bottle, he inserts two pieces of tobacco- 
pipe in the cork, partially plugging one with a piece of wire to obtain a smaller 
flame. If the small or front hydrogen flame be charged with sodium alone, it 
appears with a black border against the large flame of hydrogen similarly charged 
behind ; but if a particle of lithium be inserted in that flame (the hinder one) in 
sufficient quantity to give it an overpowering redness, the black envelope of the 
front flame becomes red, as in the shaded part in Fig. 1, the yellow sodium light 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
being suppressed, and the red light of lithium alone transmitted through this 
envelope. If this double flame be looked at with a prism, the red lithium flame 
is separated from the yellow sodium flame, and the envelope again becomes black, 
asin Fig. 2. 

Again, if the front flame be also tinted with lithium, like the hinder flame, the 
red envelope becomes black, and in the prism the appearance is that of Fig. 3. 

It would be interesting to extend these experiments to a series of mixed flames 
one before the:other, separated by the prism; but this experiment of two com- 
bined flames sufficiently proves that like absorbs like only, for the sodium flame 
in Fig. 2 has ne effect upon the lithium flame behind, which the prism reveals 
quite untouched and pertect. 

Some silkworms have been recently reared at the Reptile-house of the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris from eggs transmitted by M. Duchesne de Bellecourt, 
Consul-general of France at Japan, to the Imperial Society for the Acclimatization 


| of Animals. The eggs, when received, were accompanied by a sample of silk, 


and are those of a wild sort, indigenous to that country, where they are called 
* Jamamai.” Being quite new to Europe, no zoological description can be given 
of them until these specimens have passed through all their stages. Since the 
establishment of the French Society of Acclimatization, attempts have been con- 
stantly and perseveringly made by M. Vallée; and of a former rearing of silk- 
worms, an account was some time ago given by M. Is. Geoffrey Saint- Hilaire. 
The eggs of the new worm had been sent without any provision, and when 


_ exclusion commenced in March last, vegetation was but little advanced. M. 





Vallée presented to the young larvae different leaves, being much aided in his 
various experiments by Professor De Caisne. Finally, they placed them on the 
first buds of the oak called Quercus cuspidata, and from this moment the few 
remaining worms, which had resisted other food, began to eat freely. The 
foliage of these oaks was expedited in the southern departments of the garden ; 
but these pains were useless, it being found that the worms would feed as 
well on the leaves of the Que-cus pedunculata and Q. castaneifolia, of which 
there was abundance, indeed, even preferring the latter. The silkworms were 
well developed; many, however, have perished in the last stages, but M. Quatre- 
fages attributes this mortality to the malady known as néyrone. Very few 
cocoons have been spun; nevertheless, it is hoped the preservation of this race 
will be successfully accomplished. 
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At this season of the year a few fishermen on our coasts are busily engaged, 
not in collecting for the table ship-cargos of those delicious molluscs of which so 
many thousands are annually eaten—oysters—but in dredging them up from one 
place, exposing them for a time on the decks of their boats, and finally re-casting 
them into the sea at another place,—“ cleansing the grounds,” as it is called. 

Spawn is also bought at one station and conveyed to another, to repair the 
havoc which the human appetite has caused to be made in certain “ grounds ’”’ 
held in popular esteem. With us this labour is the fisherman’s duty, we take 
no trouble about what he does or how he does it. Science, which means the 
knowledge of natural phenomena, can be brought to bear on the fisheries, as one 
great practical department of natural history, as well as it has been in other 
ways brought to bear on the factory or the farm. We do not like to think on 
any occasion “they do these things better in France,” but in the matter of the 
oyster-fisheries our Gallic neighbours are a step in advance of ourselves. M. Coste 
has recently given a short but interesting. account of the results of the French 
government’s attempts to infuse some practical science amongst the maritime popu- 
lations of France. At places where at low-water oyster-grounds could be attended 
to like so many gardens, fascines, tiles, bricks, and rocks have been placed, and 
these have been covered in such profusion with oysters as to have become truly 
manufactories of food. 

In the Isle of Ré, from the point of Rivedouk to the point of Loix, a distance 

of from two to four leagues, an immense formerly barren tract has been thus con- 
verted into a field of unheard-of fertility: there, where before the oyster was 
unable to develope itself, the agents of the Administration de la Marine reckon at 
the present moment an average of 600 oysters to the square metre, which, in the 
superficies of 630,000 square metres on which the experiment has been tried, 
gives a total of 378,000,000 oysters, the greater part of which are of a remarkable 
size, and represent a value of 6 or 8 million francs (about £330,000). 
_ These operations, commenced only two years ago, are pursued with an 
indefatigable energy all round the island. Many hundreds of men are said to 
have come from the interior to take possession of this new source of wealth. 
1,500 oyster-beds are at present in full activity, and 2,000 others are being con- 
structed. The proprietors of these establishments have formed an association, 
and sent delegates to the Administration to represent their interests ; they have 
also officers to look after the general harvest, and unite in a general assembly to 
deliberate upon the means of improving this their special branch of industry, in 
such a manner that the individual as well as the general interest of the community 
should be represented. 

In the bay of Arcachon, the cultivation of oysters is developed in the same 
proportions as in the Isle of Ré. The whole of the basin is transformed into a 
source of production ; there 112 capitalists, associated with the same number of 
sailors, cuitivate 400 acres of sea-shore dry at low water, and the State, to set an 
example, has organized two kinds of model oyster-farms, in which experiments 
are to be carried on with all the known means of fixing the spawn, and rendering 
the oyster harvest easy. 

The application of these methods has alveady resulted in such a high rate of 
production that this bay will soon become one of the most important sources of 
supply of the French markets. The size and flavour of the oyster “raised” thus 
are such as to do away with the necessity of the fattening process, which is 
necessary elsewhere before consumption. This latter expense being saved, the 
producer and consumer both are benefited. 

The Administration of Marine has not confined its attention to the ocean ; 
similar establishments are being formed on the coast of the Mediterranean. The 
trial made in the roadstead of Toulon has given the most satisfaetory results. 

Improvident as our fishermen are known to be, some slight expense incurred 
in supervision, direction, and encouragement, might effect the establishment of 
numerous oyster-grounds in like manner on our own coasts, and large tracts of 
sea-coast, which are now waste and unproductive, might be turned in like man- 
ner into great manufactories of wholesome and nutritious food. The currents of 
the sea convey “ the spat,” as the young oysters are called, very frequently from 
one ground to another, and very commonly to long distances at sea. The 
directions of these currents are known; and by placing fascines and other like 
objects in their course, they would become covered with the oyster-fry, and be 
easily transportable to any district along the coast to form new and extensive 
oyster-grounds. The oyster is most prolific, and the amount of oyster-spawn 
now annually wasted by drifting to sea and perishing for want of suitable con- 
ditions of habitat, must be incalculable. 








ASTRONOMY. 
NEW VARIABLE STAR, 
| M. Seccut, of Rome, has received a letter from Chili, stating that the fine star 
Canopus (a Centauri), now shines with a considerably greater brilliancy than 
Sirius (a Canis majoris), thus proving that its light must be variable. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


A very full meeting took place at the Chemical Society, last week, on 
the occasion of a paper, by Professor Roscoe, “ On the application of the Induc- 
tion-coil to Spectrum Analysis.” The first part of the paper was devoted toa 
review of what had been done by the German chemists, Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 
especially the latter, in the detection, by prismatic spectra, of the presence of 
incandescent metals in ordinary flames and in the photosphere of the sun. The 
ordinary gas-flame was applicable only to such metals as are comparatively readily 
volatilizable. The heat of a sulphur flame was about 800 degrees, of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame several thousand degrees ; that of the spark produced by a power- 
ful induction coil was vastly greater, and it therefore offered a power of volatiliz- 
ing, and rendering incandescent numerous substances which were intractable 
to any other means, and this power could be safely emploged, as the spectrum lines 
of the metals were always the same with a high as with a low temperature. 
With regard to the diagrams already published by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, of the 
ordinary metallic spectra, it is not to be supposed that we have there all that 
we can see, we have only the most prominent features, those philosophers 
having thought it best to give the most characteristic lines and to abandon the 
minor and often obscure and numerous details, the tendency of which could 
only be to confuse the mind of an observer. Kirchhoff and Bunsen themselves 
have acknowledged the labours of Talbot, Wheatstone, and others, but the author 
thought that all would concur in according to Kirchhoff the honour of having 
rendered, what was previously a mere series of highly interesting experiments, a 
distinct branch of science as a method of chemical] analysis, and of applying that 
means to questions of high physical and astronomical importance. 

The qualities of the new metals cwsium and rubidium were then minutely 
described. 

Even of the more volatile metals certain combinations were sometimes formed 
over which the hydrogen-flame has no power, as was the case with calcium and 
magnesium. When the ‘etals in the heat of the flame formed certain combina- 
tions, they were render su oasic and non-volatile, and no spectrum could be 
Ouained from them in the ordinary manner. Copper gives a green spectrum, 
but it is not volatilizable by any other means than the induction-coil. By 
the electric spark thus obtained it can be brought to incandescence; and ap- 
parently every other metal can be similarly reduced to the like condition. The 
luminosity is proportionate to the heat, which again is dependent on the amount 
of electricity which passes; the larger the jar, the greater the heat and the 
greater the light. 

Two diagrams were exhibited in juxta-position, one showing in the spectrum 
given at the time of sunset certain dark bands not seen at other periods of the 
day in the solar spectrum; two o: these bands, the author thought, were co- 
incident with lines in the other diagram, which represented the electrically pro- 
duced spectrum of nitrogen, by Angstrom. This Swedish philosopher obtained 
the greatest knowledge of these phenomena of any investigator previous to 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff, and had made known the important fact that what we see 
in the spectrum produced by the electric spark in reality consists of two, one 
produced by the ignition of the particles of platinum carried over between the 
poles, the other by the ignition of the nitrogen of the air through which the 
spark passes; the one therefore metallic, the other gaseous. As tho lines of the 
latter are as distinct as those of the metals, they cannot be distinguished except 
by some special mode of examination. They may be determined by passing the 
sparks from two sets of platinum poles—in one case through the air, in the other 
through hydrogen gas, the prism and the slit being severally used for each. 

Another way of showing the lines due to metals, is by using poles of different 
metals, or, what is even better, moistening the platinum poles with some metallic 
solution. If the pole be thus moistened with a solution of iron, the iron lines 
will be produced in the spectrum ; the same with any other metal. 

To what extent mixtures can be thus analyzed remains to be seen. What has 
been done are mere beginnings to what there is yet to do. Sometimes, from the 
combination of several metals, we can only get the spectrum of one, as in the 
case of German silver; but these difficultics, like every other, have to be sur- 
mounted. 

To pass now from the power of incandescent gages to give spectra to another 
subject. Kirchhoff considers that these luminous gases absorb the same light— 
i. e., the same amount of oscillations—which they are able to propagate ; com- 
parably as one note from a violin causes the like note in a piano to vibrate. In 
this way the sodium vapvur, taken as the emitter of the light D, has the power 
to absorb D only, and so on with lithium, calcium, &c. 

Professor Roscoe here referred minutely to the new lithograph, by Kirchhoff, 
of part of the solar spectrum, from Ei to b of the lines of Fraunhofer’s plan. This 
newly-worked out portion we have engraved in our Scientific Intelligence, from 
the copy sent us by Dr. Tyndall. The author then compared the dark lines 
which had been noticed in the solar spectrum when the sun was low, by Dr. 
Gladstone and Sir David Brewster, with those bright lines, which Angstrom had 
drawn in the spectrum of the electric spark passed through air, The results of 
these experiments, made at very different times, seemed to show that Angstrom’s 
bright atmospheric lines were the equivalents of these lines, davk by absorption, 
figured by Gladstone and Brewster. This would, therefore, indicate t} at thick 
volumes of gas absorb the same rays which they are capable of giving off. 

The discussion on the paper was animated and highly instructive. The chair- 
man, Mr. Warren de la Rue, opened it with some remarks on the desirability of 
applying photography to the new method of spectrum-analysis, for the purpose 
of detecting if there were any actinic actions going on invisible to the eye. 

Dr. Miller said that some photographic experiments had been made, but not 
with the view mentioned. He then adverted to the difference of the degrees of 
temperature between the poles of platinum as being the cause of the spectra pro- 
duced by the spark of the induction-coil being c mtinued only half-way across 
the visible area, and stated that when by applying a spirit lamp the temperatures 
were equalized, the spectra traversed the whole distance. a 

The magnesium spectrum was not easy to produce, on account of the facility 
with which the salts decompose and become basic. There was an easy means of 
rendering it visible in ordinary flame by adding common salt to the eolation of 
the metal. There is a brilliant emerald green double band when magnesium 
wires are used in the coil, one of which coincides with the line b. 

Sixteen vears ago (1845) Dr. Miller, in a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation, had anticipated many late discoveries. His experiments went to prove 
that the same element did not yield in different combinations the same spectrum. 

Nitrogen alone, for instance, produces no additional effect on the solar Kpec- 
trum. The protoxide has no sensible effect, nor the binoxide ; but the oxides, 
particularly the per-oxide, produce numerous bands. Chlorine by itself, though 
a coloured gas, prodaces no bands; the same is true of hypochlorous acid ; but 
chlorous acid and per-oxide of chlorine prodace very numerous and characteristic 
bands, and which are identical. All these are dark bands of absoption. 

Bromine is characterized by numerous close and equidistant lines with which 
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the whole spectrum is ruled, but which, at regu'ar intervals, present maxima and 
minima of blackness, or regions of greater or less intensity. Iodine presents a 


, 


vory similar spectrum, the darkness being greatest at the red or less refrangible | 


end. Both these elements, in combination with hydrogen, give colourless gases, 
which are destitnte of lines. 

In reply to a question, Dr. Miller stated that in his experiments on the spectra 
of coloured flames, he usually employed a solution of the chloride of the metal in 
alcohol as a source of light, burning it in a spirit lamp in the usual way. In the 
inminous spectra of the soluble chlorides, he found always a diffused band in the 
green, which he attributed to chlorine; buat there was no corresponding dark 
band in the absorption spectra of chlorine at ordinary temperatures. 

Mr. Alexander Herschel stated a difficulty which had occurred to him in respect 
to Professor Tyndall's explanation of the absorption of one homogeneous light 
emitted by an incandescent substance when transmitted through the vapour of 
that substance. It was stated by Dr. Roscoe that sodium, volatilized in a sealed 
glass tube in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas at a temperature below that at 
which sodium acts upon the glass, renders the glass tube opaque to the homo- 
weneous yellow light of a sodium flame. Mr. Herschel bore testimony to the 
smoky blackness of the envelope that surrounds one small flame of hydrogen 
when seen projected against the wider area of a larger flame of hydrogen behind, 
both flames being equally impregnated with chloride of sodium from the jets at 
their roots. This experiment is easily made by piercing one cork with two pieces 
of tobacco-pipe, both dipped into a moist paste of salt and water at the mouth, 
and one nearly stopped up by pushing a piece of copper-wire down it, anfl slightly 
bent to keep it fast within the tube. On fastening this cork toa bladder of 
hydrogen gas, and pressing the bladder, a small flame is formed in front of the 
large one, which, when the pressure is slight, appears as a black hole in the 
hinder luminous flame. The experiment is most striking after a short time when 
the pipe ends have become heated. 

Professor Tyndall explains the phenomena by the aptitude which the molecules 
of soda vapour in the front flame have to accept, from the ether, vibrations of the 
same period as those which are actually emitted by the hinder flame; and Pro- 
fessor Stokes has compared the action of the front flame to that of a sounding- 
board which takes up at once those vibrations in the surrounding air which cor- 
respond to its own peculiar period of vibration; but the difficulty that occurs in 
this analogy is that a sounding-board exalts the effect of sound produced and 
propagated, while in the above experiment the vapour of a substance in front 
of the same substance incandescent, quenches and suppresses the effect of light. 

Dr. Frankland, in reply, alluding to Professor Tyndall's illustration of two equal 
pendulams swinging alongside of each other, and augmenting each other's vibra- 
tions, was understood to say, that the vibrations might be exalted beyond our powers 
of vision of them as light, and that in this respect Professor Stokes’s analogy 
between sound and light must be considered to break down, 

Professor Faraday rose to offer his experience on this point, that he had often 
observed in such instances of undulatory combinations that light was quenched 
where, from the analogy of sound, one might have expected its augmentation. 

Dr. Roscoe admitted that Professors Kirchhoff and Bunsen had not proposed any 
decided views in explanation of this point; but Professor Miller suggested, as the 
real intention of Professor Tyndall's illustration, that when pendulums of equal 
length were swinging together interference and extinction would presently occur, 


and no other wave could be transmitted through a medium thus oscillating | 


isochronously with itself. 

Dr. Frankland said that it might be expected that if a gas gave no lines of 
absorption, it would give no luminous lines when heated very strongly. 

Dr. Gladstone replied that in fact it was not so; that nitrogen in the atmo- 
ephere does not prodace bands of absorption in the sun’s light, which traverses 
the atmosphere even when the sun is near the horizon, in the same places as the 
bright lines occur in the spectrum of nitrogen, as determined by Angstrom, and as 
given in his diagram. Dr. Gladstone stated he had just been examining these 
laminous spectra, in hopes of learning the origin of the atmospheric lines which 
had been drawn by Sir David Brewster and himself, but he had not succeeded in 
doing so. They appear not to be due either to the nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic 
aid, or watery vapour of the air. A prismatic analysis of the sun’s rays which 
had passed throngh the atmosphere, afforded the means of proving the absence of 
some vapours that give remarkable bands of absorption, such as iodine or bromino. 


When the sun’s rays, in his setting, pass through the longest possible thickness of | 
aiv, there is still no trace of the beautiful series of lines in the vapours of those | 
elements described by Professor Miller, although, by a rough calculation, he | 


estimated that one part (in volume) in 950,000,000 parts of air might be detected. 


At the last meeting of the British Archeological Association, T. J. Petti- 
grew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair, George Goldsmith, Esq., of Bel- 
grave-road; Joseph George, Esq., of Goldsmiths’ Hall, and Alfred George 
Sharp, Esq., of Westbourne Park Villas, were elected Associates. 

Presents were received from the Smithsonian Institution, the Archwological 
Institute, &c. Mr. Bateman, of Yolgrave, sent a drawing of a bronze sword, 
and the supposed ornament from its scabbard, found, together with another 
sword, and some human bones, at Ebberston, in Yorkshire. He stated it to 
differ from all other specimens in his museum, and referred it to the most 
recent bronze period. In regard to the scabbard ornament, Mr. Cuming stated, 
that on!y one perfect scabbard of a bronze sword is known, and that is in the 
Copenhagen Museum. Several portions, presumed to be the metal mountings, 
ferule, &c., have been discovered in Ireland. Of ferules three distinct types are 
distinguished, and Mr. Bateman’s belongs to one of these. It is the only instance 
discovered in England. . 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a portion of an olla, found at Colchester, resembling, in 
pattern and texture, that from Berkshire exhibited at a former meeting. It is 
of fine terra cotta, almost equal to Samian ware, and is a product from the 
potteries of the Rhine. 

Mr. Schultze exhibited eleven Hungarian and Polish silver coins, the earliest 
being of the fourteenth century. They were used for ornaments, having a loop 
for suspension. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine collection of knives and forks of Italian, 
French, German, and English manufacture, the handles of which were variously 
enamelled, and some with fine carvings of ivory. He also exhibited an ivory 
carving of the eleventh century, apparently representing king Saul attended by 
his cup-bearer, whilst David, accompanied by an attendant, is playing before 
him onaharp. Mr. Forman also exhibited several other interesting antiquities, 
together with three lange specimens of illurninations, which had belonged to a 
work of St. Augustine (probably a French translation of ‘De Civitate Dei’’). 
The drawings, in gold and colours, were of the most exquisite description, and 
worthy of particular detail. 

Dr. Kendrick sent various antiquities, foand at Wilderspool, the presumed site 
of Condate. They consisted of many specimens of pottery, several of Samian 


ware, &4mortarium, &c., iron nails, perforated tile, and, of a late period, a fine | 


hanting-knife, with carved handle illustrative of the chase. There were also 
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two gutta-percha impressions from the ivory backs of mirrors of the time of 
' Edward I. The largest specimen represented an incident in the siege of the 
Chateau d'Amour. A glaive, or scythe-blade, was also exhibited, found in Lin. 
colashire. 

| Dr. Wilkins exhibited an ancient British coin, apparently of a new type, found 
_ in the Isle of Purbeck. 

Mr. Bell sent a drawing of the large dolium, or amphora, capable of holding 
sixteen gallons, fished up at the Goodwin Sands. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited some large specimens of pottery, bearing the names 
of the potters, found in excavating behind the Guildhall. 

Mr. Dundas exhibited a Mohammedan pendant of silver, with bright flowers 
on a niello field. It held a compass to mark the direction to Mecca. It had 
also once held a relic. 

Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a presumed autograph of Shakspeare, found in a 
book belonging to Mr. Hird. 

Mr. Thomas Wright exhibited a curious bronze instrument, just found at 
Wroxeter. It has the appearance of a saw, but its form, the segment of a circle, 
is entirely new to antiquaries for such instruments, and the general opinion in 
regard to it was that it had been used as a curry-comb or scraper. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a large collection of tiles, found at Netley Abbey, 
together with photographs by Mr. Addison of the parts recently excavated ; 
but, as these operations are being continued, the reading of Mr. Kell’s paper 
was deferred until they should be completed. 

The Chairman adjourned the meetings until November, and announced 
that the Congress would assemble in Devonshire, at Exeter, on the 19th of 
August, and would be presided over by Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., C.B., 
M.P., &c. The programme is nearly completed. 

At the Zoological Society, on Tuesday, Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair, a com- 
munication was read from Mr. G. F. Angas, corresponding member, dated from 
Collingrove, South Australia, April 19th, 1861, containing notes on the broad- 
fronted wombat of South Australia (Phascolomys latifrons, Owen), and a coloured 
figure of the animal, taken from a male example living in the Botanical Gardens 
in Adelaide. 

Mr. R. F. Tomes communicated a list of the mammals collected by Mr. O. 
Salvin, F.Z.S., in Guatemala, embracing twenty-nine species, amongst which was 
particularly noticeable a new form of American Muridw, proposed to be called 
Myowomys salvini. 

Dr. Gray then read some “ Observations on M. Du Chaillu’s Papers on the 
new species of mammals discovered by him in Western Equatorial Africa.” Dr. 
Gray remarked that M. Du Chaillu bad described as new to science in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History for 1860,” fifteen species of 
mammals, and that having compared M. Du Chaillu’s named specimens with 
examples in the collection of the British Museum, he had arrived at the following 
conclusions respecting them:—Troglodytes calvus and T. koolokamba of Du 
Chaillu, could only be regarded as varieties of the chimpanzee, T. niger. Cerco- 
pithecus nigripes, Du Chaillu, was evidently a variety of C. errlebenii of Dallbet 
and Pueterary, described in the Revue Zoologique for 1856. Otolicnus apicalis, 
Du Chaillu, was founded on a specimen of a Galago in a bad condition, probably 
G. crassicaudatus, of Geoffrey. (fenetta fieldiana, of Du Chaillu, was G. pardina 
of Geoffrey. Cynojale velox, of Du Chaillu, was founded ona bad skin, with only 
three feet, and without a skull. Dr. Gray, believed, however, that the animal 
had no relation to the genus Cynojale, but must be referred to the rodents, 
not the carnivores, and stationed near the Musquash (Tiber). He proposed 
for it the new generic appellation, Mythomys. Anomalurus beldeni, Du Chailiu, 
was A. derbianus, Gray (A. Fraseri, Waterh.) ; and the second species in the col- 
lection was A. beecheroftii of Fraser. Of the squirrels described by M. Du 
Chaillu Sciurus nordhoffii, 8. eborivorus, and S.wilsoni, were considered probably 
varieties of S. Stangeri, Waterhouse, but the latter might possibly prove distinct, 
though a comparison with S, mutabilis of Peters should also be made. Sciwius 
subalbidus, Du Chaillu, was referred to S. rufobrachium of Waterhouse, and S. 
rubrifies, Du Chaillu, to S. pyrrhopus of F. Cuvier. Sciurus minutus, Du Chaillu, 
had not been previously met with by Dr. Gray, but was probably the same as 
S. palliatus, described and figured by Dr. Peters in his “ Reise nach Mozambique.” 
Trayelaphus albovittatus, Du Chaillu, was evidently T. euryceros, Ogilby, described 
in 1836, and Potamacherus albifrons, Du Chaillu, a mere variety of P. penicil- 
latus (Sus penicillatus, Schenz). Lastly, the manatee, called by M. Du Chaillu 
M. Owennii, did not appear different from the other African manatee, which had 
been called M. latrintus and M. vogelii. It thus appeared that out of the fifteen 
species described by M. Du Chaillu, one only was certainly new to science. 

A paper was read by Mr. G. R. Gray on the birds of the family Megapodide, 
giving alist of the known species, and a description of some new species, together 
with an account of the habits of this remarkable group of birds and their geo- 
graphical distribution, 

Dr. Baird communicated a note on the occurrence of the entozoon called 
Sclerostoma equinum in one of the orgaus of a horse. 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson communicated a description of a second species of coral of 
the genus Acanthogorgia, from Madeira, and notes on the sea anemones of 
Madeira, as observed in the neighbourhood of Funchal. Amongst the latter were 
several species of mollusc, of the genus Pandora, and by Mr. H. Adams on a new 
genus of shells, proposed to be called Alora. 

The secretary read letters from Capt. J. H. Speke, dated Zanzibar, relating to 
some animals collected in that island; from Dr. Shortt, F.Z.S., enclosing the 
skin of a snake found in India (Daboia elegans) ; and from Dr. G. Bennett, F.Z.S., 
dated from Sydney, and containing a notice of the habits of the semipalmated 
goose (Anseranas melanoleuca). 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Numismatic Society, W. 8S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, in the chair, the Rev. Frederick K. Harford, Samuel Sharpe, Esq., 
and W. A. Coxe, Esq., were duly elected members of the Society. The following 
gentlemen were elected as the officers and Council for the ensuing session :— 
President—W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S.; Vice-Presidents—J. B. 
Bergne, Esq., F.8.A., Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S.; Treasurer—George 
H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A.; Secretaries—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., Frederick W. 
Madden, Esq.; Foreign Secretary—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A.; Libra- 
rian—John Williams, Esq., F.S.A.; Council—S. Birch, Esq., F.S.A.; W. Boyne, 
Esq., F.S.A.; F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. ; 
Captain Murchison; Rev. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., F.S.A.; Rev. Assheton Pownall, 
M.A.; J. W. De Salis, Esq.; Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A.; R. Whitbourn, 
Esq., F.S.A. 














Tiwe.—In the diary of Lady Mary Keyes, sister to the celebrated Lady Jane 
Grey, the following observations are made with respect to time :—“ Time is 4 
wether-beten oulde Man, who will revele sundrie true Tayles, for he spekes 
slowlie, yet verie sure: fulle welle may he be beleved; he conceles Nothinge, 
thoughe he may take yeares, aye, mayhap even centuries, to telle of Thinges 11 
his owne Waie.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON WOOD. 
To the Editor of “* The London Review.’ 


Sir,—Your recent remarks on the above subject in the “Lonpon Re- 
view” express in a clear and forcible manner the great benefits which 
would arise from the general adoption of this mechanical process of putting 
the preliminary drawing of any subject on the block previous to engraving. 
Permit me, however, to make a few remarks upon your last paragraph but one, 
in which you state that Mr. Thomas Bolton is the only experimentalist who 
has attained to a perfectly successful result. 

There are many conditions to be fulfilled in the preparation by photography of 
a block fitted for engraving purposes. These are :—1l. The block must not be 
wetted or it will “cast” and the grain will open. 

2. No material must be laid on the surface which will sink into the block, 
and stain even the hundredth part of an inch below the surface, or else the 
engraver cannot see the delicate cuts in the detail. 

3. Neither albumen, pitch, nor any other brittle material, can be allowed upon 
the block, or it will chip in the cross lines, or those close beside each other. 

4. Whatever ground of any description is made use of must be so impalpably 
thin, as to be really tantamount to the surface of the block itself, or it cannot be 
equally cut through with any degree of certainty. 

5. The block should be so prepared that any sensitive preparation placed 
on its surface could be easily cleaned off again and renewed if necessary 
in case of any failure in a first attempt, so that another photograph may be 
put upon it without fresh dressing. 

In addition to these desiderata, the process should be of the simplest possible 
kind, soas to be readily manipulated by an inexperienced or ignorant person. 

The preliminary preparation of a wood block by the artist previous to the 
ordinary process of drawing on the design with pencil is somewhat as follows. 
The surface of the block is lightly rubbed over with a very thin mixture of 
flake white and weak gum-water: to this some artists add alittle finely powdered 
brick-dust. The effect of this is to communicate a slight roughness to the sur- 
face as well as to whiten the colour for the readier throwing up of the fine lines 
of the pencil. The design is then drawn on this white surface, and the white 
parts are cut away, leaving the black pencil marks in relief. 

A process for photographing on wood, which I devised in the year 1857, seems 
not only to fulfil in the most perfect manner all the above named conditions, but 
it has the further advantage of being absolutely identical in its manipulations with 
the ordinary process through which every block goes preparatory to its being en- 
graved. I merely substitute for the flake white in general use, another powder 
equally white and impalpable—the oxalate of silver. This is mixed with the 
usual proportion of gum, or plain water and brick dust, and applied to the surface 
of the wood. That is all the preparation the block undergoes. It is now sensi- 





tive to light, and merely requires exposing to sunlight behind a photographic or | 


other negative for a perfect copy of the required subject to be printed on it. When 
this is effected, the block is ready to be cut; being in all respects in the same 
state as when prepared by the draughtsman: the only conditions enforced on 
the engraver being his capability of translating tone into tone, and working 
either behind a pale yellow glass, or by artificial light. 

I do not know the process adopted by Mr. Bolton. Having spent much time 
upon working out his process, and being an engraver by profession, he is doubtless 


indisposed to give away that, the beneficial use of which he can retain to himself | 


in the exercise of his vocation. It is, however, scarcely possible that any process 


can be more simple or efficacious than my own, which is free for any one to prac- | 
ise, and has been proved to be eminently successful in the preparation of en-— 


gravings for illustrating some of the numbers of the “‘ Photographic News,’’ which 
were afterwards cut by Mr. Pearson, of Bolt-court.—I am, &c., 
evi 3D W. C. 
To the Editor of ** The London Review.” 

Sir,—In “Tue Lonpon Review” in your notice of Dr. Faraday’s lecture 
on the photographs obtained by Mr. Warren de la Rue in Spain during 
the solar eclipse, the following paragraph occurs. You are speaking of the 
“ chemically active rays that lie beyond the extreme violet of the spectrum,” and 





MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


No musical event has of late created a livelier sensation than the reappearance 
of Mr. Moscheles on the scene of his former triumphs. It is now forty years ago 
since the then youthful pianist and composer, a native of Prague, first visited 
these shores, after having filled the principal towns of Germany, France, and 
Holland with his name. The warm reception which he experienced, and the 
acknowledgment of his great merits from musicians and dilettanti, induced him 
to fix his abode in this country. The name of Moscheles soon became honoured 
and popular in all classes of London society. During a period of five-and-twenty 
years he devoted all his time, talent, and energy to the cultivation, encourage - 
ment, and development of the art of music in England, making himself respected 
and beloved by all who came in contact with him. In 1816 he returned to his 
native country, full of honours and in possession of a handsome fortune, choosing 
Leipzig as his place of residence, and continuing his honourable and useful career 
as professor at the Conservatoire of that great seat of German learning and music. 
Naturally enough, his visit among us, after an absence of some fifteen years, 
formed the topic of conversation in all musical circles, while the announcement 
that Moscheles would play a concerto of his own composition at the eighth and 
last concert this season of the Philharmonic Society was hailed with universal 
pleasure. ' No wonder, then, that his appearance in the orchestra was the signal 
for a tremendous burst of applause, which was renewed again and again by the 
delighted subscribers and visitors, until the illustrious veteran put an end to it 
by taking his place at the pianoforte, and preparing himself to begin. The con- 
certo chosen by M. Moscheles for this grand occasion was the one in G Minor 
(No. 3), a work replete with melody, grace, and learning, the slow movement 
and finale, in particular, being distinguished by freshness of idea and masterly 
treatment of instrument and orchestra, 

To those acquainted with the best pianoforte compositions of the present 
century the works of Moscheles have long been familiar. Few were, however, 





prepared to find the player still as great as the composer, and his powers of 


execution almost unimpaired, in point of style, accent, and touch. Here and 
there, in passages of great rapidity, it was, perhaps, evident that the once magic 
fingers were less willing to obey the promptings of heart and mind, but the inward 
fire and vigour of youth showed themselves in every phrase and every note, not- 
withstanding the outward appearance of cold age testified by his grey hairs and 
his slow and stooping gait. Every movement was received with the most enthn- 
siastic demonstrations of approval; indeed, we much doubt whether M. Moscheles 
ever achieved a greater success in his younger days, one, at least, more richly 
deserved. He may now retire again into private life, and look back upon his visit 
to England with pride and satisfaction, We must be brief in speaking of the rest 
of the performance. Herr Strauss, who had already given proofs of his great 
talent in a concerto by Molique, at one of the Philharmonic concerts, gave us on 
this occasion Beethoven's violin concerto. Fle was, however, more successful in 
the former than in the latter. Beethoven’s splendid composition requires an 
artist of imagination no less than a skilful executant. No fault, indeed, could be 
found in point of correctness, intonation, and style, but the reading was without 
inspiration or poetry. Precision and prudence are, doubtless, very valuable 
qualities in a solo player, but they may be carried too far, and become a drawback 
in works where the genius of the composer must find an echo in the heart of the 
performer. It is this which constitutes so great a charm in Herr Joachim’s 
rendering of the same concerto. With him hand and finger are the willing slaves 
of the mind, not the mind of the fingers. 

Another flaw in the performance was the tedious and elaborate cadence, which 
Herr Strauss introduced in the first movement, When will modern “ virtuosi”’ 
begin to understand that they injure the music as well as their success, by these 
insufferable interpolations ? We wish Beethoven had written his own cadences, 
and never allowed ambitious composers to mix their music with his. The singers 


' were Madame Guerrabella, who produced much effect in “ Belraggio”’ from 
| Semiramide; Mr. Tennant sang a short air from “ I] Giuramento,”’ by Merca. 


dante, and the lady joined; a new singer, Signor Steller, in Mozart's cuetto, 


| Laci darem Ja mano.” The gentleman seemed, however, to have great diffi- 
| culty in inducing the lady to follow him, for “ Vorrei, e non vorrei,’ was taken 


you continue :—* The actinic energy of these rays that most favour vegetation, | 


and colour its leaves with green, and that fill the earth with vital energy, was here 
shown upon a sensitive collodion plate.” 

I was not present at Dr. Faraday’s lecture, and absence from London has pre- 
vented me seeing the notice earlier, but this statement is contrary to the facts 
established by experiments conducted by me for years, on the influence of Solar 
Rays on the Growth of Plants. These experiments have been published in the 
*« Transactions of the British Association,” and in my own “ Researches on Light”’ 
(I would refer more especially to the second edition, published in 1854), beyond 
which I delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution on the subject, and exhibited 
the results of my experiments in the theatre there. 


The facts are these :— 

Licut (the luminous rays) is the active agent in exciting the vital power of the 
plant to decompose carbonic acid and form wood. 

ActinisM (the chemical rays) prevents the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
the plants. If you attempt to grow plants by the “ chemically active rays,” you 
will obtain succulent stalks, but no wood. 

Actinism quickens, in a remarkable manner, the germination of seeds; and in 
combination with light it aids in the production of chlorophyl, or the colouring 
matter of leaves. 

The chemical rays, which give us our photographic pictures, are not the rays 
‘that fill the earth with vital energy,” Life, in all its visible forms, being depend- 
ent on the Ilwminovs rays, Lieut, which I regard as a power antagonistic to 
AcTinisM, although they are balanced against each other in the sunbeam. 

Rosert Hunt, 








No “prowtnGc up” AN IrnisHMAN.—In blowing up the magazine, in the old 
fortress of Sadat Khan, at Lucknow, the following curious circumstance is thus 
stated (in Macmillan’s Magazine) to have occurred: ‘‘ One house escaped, and 
also one Irishman. The officer, to whom the task of firing the train was entrusted, 
thought that he was the last to leave the fort, but had said to one of the men, 
‘Wait for me,’ and forgot to tell him where he was going. The poor man 
thought he was to wait during the explosion, and, in the true spirit of military 
discipline and obedience, actually did so, crouching in a corner of the equare ; 
and happily returned, safe and sound, to give his companions a grotesque descrip- 
tion of ‘the way in which it rained beams, and stones, and bullocks, and horses 
for a quarter of an hour;’ for many of those luckless animals had been unavoid- 
ably left behind.” 


so slow, that it almost seemed as if she could not make up her mind to grant his 
request. The symphonies were Haydn's (La Reine de France), a real queen 
among symphonies, and Beethoven’s C minor, a royal companion. Weber's 
Jubilee Overture closed the concert; after which a hearty cheer being raised for 
Dr. Sterndale Bemett, he was at last compelled to make his appearance, and bow 


| his acknowledgements to the grateful audience. 


MUSICAL ART-UNION, 

Whoever enggested the above title cannot boast of having given “the right 
name to the right thing.” What is the definition of a “ musical art-union 7” 
For our part we are at a loss to discover the meaning. All we know is, that 
fifty-eight musicians, with Herr Klindworth as conductor, have united to give 
three orchestral coneerts, at which will be performed several compositions ot 


| great interest little known in England, besides some of the most esteemed clas. 





sical works. We must acknowledge, however, that the object is clearer than the 
title, the Musical Art-Union being organised “for the advancement of music,” 
Nothing can be more satisfactory. Nor do we in the least doubt that this object 
will be attained, if the projectors continue to carry out their intentions and plans 
with the same praiseworthy fidelity which has marked their efforts hitherto. The 
programme of the second concert, which took place last week at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, presented some works of great interest, and was remarkable for its brevity 
—a desideratum most important to the “advancement of music in this country.” 
The selection consisted of an overture or suite in D (No.3), by Sebastian Bach ; 
a pianoforte concerto, by Robert Schumann ; and a symphony, by Beethoven 
No. 7. Mdile. Parepa, who was the only vocalist, sang “ Batti, Batti,” from 
‘Don Giovanni,” and an air from “‘ Le Serment,” by Auber. 

We learn from the analytical remarks of Mr. G. A. Macfarren, that the 
“ Suite,” by Bach, was one of many compositions which Mendelssohn brought 
over to this country, when he was engaged in 1844 to conduct six concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society. The first movement, or overture, resembles in some 
respects the allegro of a symphony. It is followed by an air, given eut with 
great simplicity by the principal violin, with accompaniment of the other stringed 
instruments, and afterwards taken up by the rest of the orchestra. The two 
Gavottes, an old dance of a stately character, may be compared to the minuet 
and trio of the present time, while the “ Bourrée and Gigue “ constitute what, in 
the symphony, is called the finale. Great care had evidently bes n bestowed upon 
this magnificent production, not a few rehearsals, we should imagine, having bee: 
required to obtain so perfect a performance. Schumann's pianoforte concerto, 
played with consummate skill by Herr Pauer, would, however, have been none th: 
worse for an additional rehearsal, althoagh the two first movements left little to be 
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desired - but the last offers so many difficulties for the combination of the piano- 
forte with the orchestra, in point of rhythm and accent, that the greatest steadiness 
is requisite to bring out the intention of the composer. This beautiful concerto 
was played by Madame Schumann at one of the New Philharmonic concerts, on 
her first visit to England, in 1856. 

It would appear that Bach had monopolized all the care and attention to 
which Beethoven and Schumann had equal claim. The finished execution of the 
first work in the concert led us to expect that the last — Beethoven’s symphony— 
would be equally perfect. We were, however, doomed to disappointment; each 
movement had its shortcomings. In the introduction to the allegro, the 
stringed instruments were very unsteady; nor did we altogether like the rallen- 
tando which Herr Klindworth introduced in the allegro itself, on resuming 
the principal subject. The opening chords of the allegretto, for the wind instru- 
ments, were not attacked simultaneously. We missed also the contrast of the 
sudden piano after the two bars “ forte,” at the opening of the scherzo; while, 
in the finale, the “ allegro con brio,”’ the brass and the drum were quite over- 
powering. In making these observations, we do not in the least wish to detract 
from the general merits of so excellent a performance ; all we desire is to point 
out that no opportunity should be lost in order to obtain that perfection in our 
orchestral bodies, for which the performances of less numerous and less talented 
orchestras on the continent are justly celebrated. Herr Klindworth, a distin- 
guished pianist and musician, conducted with much tact and precision. 





MORNING AND EVENING CONCERTS. 


Scarcely a week passes but we have to record some interesting musical event. 
In our last number we tried to do justice to the talent of a distinguished lady 
pianist. To-day it is our pleasant duty to speak ofa lady singer, whose name and 
fame are alike honoured and acknowledged. We mean Madame Sainton-Dolby. 
Her friends and admirers were already very numerous when known to the public 
as Miss Dolby; but since she has added the popular name of Sainton to her own 
the number has not only increased, but the interest which their combined excel- 
lences evoke, has been considerably enhanced. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, in order to give her friends a fitting reception, Madame Sainton-Dolby finds 
it necessary to give annually two concerts, an evening and a morning concert, 
thus offering an opportunity to all who wish to avail themselves of her invitation. 
That some of the first artists of the day always unite in her efforts will be evident 
when we mention the names of Madlle. Parepa, Madame Catherine Hayes, Miss 
Moss, and Miss Whitty; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, Belletti, and Gardoni ; 
while the instrumental music was on this occasion sustained by the celebrated 
pianist, M. Ritter (who crossed the channel expressly to play at Madame Sainton- 
Dolby’s concert), Signor Piatti, and M. Sainton himself. 

It becomes, however, a task of some difficulty to pass in review a programme, 
or rather a book, filled with the names and deeds of so many excellent performers ; 
neither is there much room for criticism, when we find that, with one or two 
exceptions, the same artists have delighted various audiences with almost the 
same pieces and the same songs, in the course of the season. We shall, there- 
fore, not attempt such a profitless and fatiguing duty ; but content ourselves with 
assuring our readers that, on Friday last, Madame Sainton was the heroine of the 
evening, and on Saturday morning the queen of the day, not alone by the grace 
of her appearance, but also by the weight ofher accomplishments. At the even- 
ing concert she displayed her talent in four pieces of different styles, while in 
the morning she added still more to the enjoyment of the concert by taking part 
in several morceaux® Wemsemble. It is needless to add, that she was as successful 
in the pretty songs by Blumenthal, Randegger, or Miss Gabriel, as in the aria by 
Beethoven, “ In questa tomba oscura,” or in Haydn’s “ Spirit Song.” 

We cannot omit, however, giving a hearty welcome to M. Theodore Ritter, 
whose playing created so great a sensation at one of the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society last season. We very much regret that we have not had the 
privilege this season of hearing his exquisite performances more frequently, 
M. Ritter, we are informed, having superintended the production of his new 
opera in Paris. Let us hope that, for the future, his operas will take care of 
themselves, and their composer care a little more for us. 

On the same day, and at the same hour of Madame Sainton-Dolby’s concert, 
took place Signor Ciabatta’s Grand Matinée Musicale, at the residence of 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert, in Dover-street, Piccadilly, who, following the example 
of other lady patronesses, had kindly put her beautiful “salons” at the disposal 
of the favourite and deserving “ maéstro di canto.’ It is well known that at 
these private concerts instrumental music is considered “de trop,” or as we 
English should say, a “bore.”” Now and then a long-haired, long-handed, and 
long-faced foreigner is allowed to tickle his strings or to caress his piano, but his 
notes seldom penetrate the ears of the fashionable company assembled, who 
think that the music of Beethoven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn, won't do after 
“ Verdi, Mariani, and Campana.’’ Consequently the selection of music usually 
consists of Italian pieces taken from popular operas and popular pieces by Italian 
authors, sprinkled with a sentimental “‘ Romance Francaise” and a common 
English ballad, not to entirely discard French song and British talent. 

All honour is, however, due to Signor Ciabatta for the admirable phalanx of 
cantanti which he provided for his numerous patronesses. Mesdames Tietjens, 
Parepa, Gassier, Lemmens-Sherrington, and Lemaire were the prime donne; and 
Messrs. Solieri, Gardoni, Gassier, Burdini, Belletti, Lefort, Tennant, Swift, and 
Ciabatta the dlustrissinu signori. As at fashionable weddings we have three 
clergymen instead of one, 80 at aristocratic concerts we have sevén conductors 
instead of two, all of them celebrated maéstri di musica, each accompanying 
some music of his own composition. They were Signori Schira, Biletta, Pinsuti, 
Pilatti, Campana, Vera, and Benedict. Where so much excellence is combined, 
criticism is out of place, and comparisons are redolent. Besides the vocal talent, 
there was a solo on the pianoforte by Signor Andreoli, brother to the late clever 
Italian pianist, who appears to be a very finished player ; and we think we observed 
the name of the famous Piatu, but as we neither saw nor heard the man, we 
hesitate to compliment him on his beautiful playing. Altogether, the matinée of 
Signor Ciabatta was one of the most “ epicurean”’ affairs of the season. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
On Thursday night Signor Verdi's new opera “ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ was 
brought before the highest musical tribunal in this country, and received the 
same verdict from the critical judges of the Royal Italian Opera, which the 


more lenient assembly of the Lyceum Theatre had already pronounced on its 


merits For the present it is only necessary to state that the opera met 
with a fair success, and will no doubt become as popular as Verdi's later pro- 
ductions. The principal parts were filled by Mesdames Penco, Didiée, Miolan- 
Carvalho, Signori Mario end Graziani, who, each and all, obtained their full share 


of the applause with which the work was received throughout. We shall return 
to the subject next week. 





' Horne. 


—— ae 
MADAME LIND GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Few persons who ever appeared upon the theatrical as candidates for 
public favour have won their way more honourably to the head of their profes. 
sion, and retained with unimpaired lustre the admiration which they had secured 
for themselves, than the celebrated songstress, Jenny Lind. Her fame as g 
vocalist has been equalled by the virtues of her private life, and both, if possible 
exceeded by her devotion to the sacred cause of charity. In all cases, where 


acts of benevolence were to be done, this lady has been a leader—surpassing 
others as much by the kindness of her disposition as by the exquisite melody of 


her voice. She is again about to appear before an English audience on behalf of 
‘the Society of Female Artists,’ for whose benefit there will a performance on 
Thursday next, at the Earl of Dadley’s residence in Park-lane. This announce. 
ment will attract numbers ; and a useful charity will thus derive its chief sup 
from the fact, that amongst the performers will be “the Swedish nightingale,” 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





LORD ABINGER. 


On Monday, the 24th inst., at Abinger Hall, near Dorking, Surrey, aged 66, 
the Right Hon. Robert Campbell Scarlett, Lord Abinger. The deceased peer 
was the eldest of the three sons of 
the late Right Hon. Sir James Scar. 
lett (who was rised to the peerage 
in January, 1835, on being appointed 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer), by 
Louisa Henrietta, third daughter of 
the late Peter Campbell, Esq., of 
Kilmory, co. Argyle. He was born 
Sept. 5, 1794, and educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1815, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1818, in which 
year also he was called to the Bar 
at the Inner Temple. He repre- 
sented Norwich in the Conservative 
interest in the second reformed 
Parliament, and was re-elected 
in 1837, but unseated on petition. He was chosen for Horsham at the general 
election of 1841, and represented that constituency until called to the Upper 
House in 1841 by his father’s death. The deceased peer, who was a 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Inverness-shire, married, in 1824, Sarah, second 
daughter of George Smith, Esq., formerly Chief-Justice of the Mauritius, by 
whom he had issue two daughters and also two sons, of whom the elder, the 
Hon. Wm. Frederick Scarlett, born in 1826, succeeds to the title as third Baron. 
His Lordship became Captain in the Scots Fusilier Guards in 1849, and was 
promoted to Brevet Major in 1854, for his services in the Crimea. The late peer’s 
brothers are the Hon. Major-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B., Adjutant. 
General to the Forces, and the Hon. Peter Scarlett, who was appointed Envoy at 
the Court of Tuscany in 1858. Of his two sisters, the elder was the wife of the 
late Lord Campbell, of whom we give a memoir below. 








LORD CAMPBELL. 


On Sunday, the 23rd inst., at his residence, Stratheden House, Knightsbridge, 


from a rupture of a vessel in the region of the heart, aged 79, the Right 
Hon. John Campbell, first Lord 


Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, co. 
Fife, Lord High Chancellor of 
England. His Lordship was 
the younger son of the late Rey. 
George Campbell, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Cupar, co. Fife, a cadet 
of the noble House of Camp- 
bell, Duke of Argyll, and a 
divine, not less distinguished 
for his literary talents than for 
his eloquence and piety. His 
mother was Magdalen, only 
daughter of the late John Hal- 
lyburton, Esq., of the Fodder- 
ance, a branch of the Hally- 
burtons of Pitcur, a gentleman who, if not rich, was allied to the ancient Scot- 
tish houses of Morton, Aboyne, and Northesk. The elder son of this marriage 
was the late Sir George Campbell, of Edenwood, who died in 1854; and the other 
issue were five daughters. John Campbell was born at Springfield, near Cupar, 
Sept. 15, 1781, and having received his education at the University of St. 
Andrews, came to London with but slender means, with the view of fighting his 
way to the judicial bench, if not to the woolsack. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1800, and was called to the bar in 1806. During the interval, 
and indeed down toa somewhat more recent date, he supported himself by literary 
labours, and contributed both Parliamentary reports and theatrical critiques to 
the Morning Chronicle, then in the height of its reputation, under Mr. Perry, a8 
the organ of the Whig party. He went the Oxford Circuit, and becoming 4 
favourite with the leading solicitors, obtained a very fair share of practice, more 
especially in great commercial cases. By indomitable perseverance and industry, 
after the toil of years, he gained renown in his profession, and the “leadership” 
of his Circuit, and before he obtained his “ silk gown’’ was considered one of the 
best chamber counsel. He published, early in his carcer, four volumes of “ Nisi 
Prius Reports ;” but his opinions not being acceptable to Lord Eldon, it was not 
until Lord Lyndhurst held the seals in 1827 that he obtained the long-sought 
honour of being made a King’s counsel. He was first returned to the House of 
Commons for the borough of Stafford in 1830, and strenuously supported 
Parliamentary Reform, and was again returned at the ensuing gene! 

election. For the ‘next Parliament, 1833, he obtained a seat for Dudley, having 
been appointed Solicitor-General by Earl Grey in the place of the late Sir William 
He sat for Dudley till he was made Attorney-General in February, 1834, 
when he was defeated by a large majority by Mr. Thomas Hawkes. In the May 
following he was elected as the successor of Francis Jeffrey, as M.P. for the city 
of Edinburgh, which he continued to represent, in conjunction with Lords 
Dunfermline and Macaulay, down to June, 1841, when he was made Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland by Viscount Melbourne, an office which he held only for 4 
few months. It was a considerable time before he proceeded to Dublin, that 
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is, in the year 1836, that he made his great forensic speech for the de- 
fendant in the celebrated case of Norton v. Lord Melbourne. On the return 
of the Whig party to office in June, 1846, after the resignation of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Campbell joined the Cabinet, and was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the succeeding month. In 1850 his lordship 
was appointed Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, which became vacant on 
the retirement of Lord Denman. He heldthat high post until Lord Palmerston’s 
accession to the head of the Government in 1859, when he selected Lord Camp- 
bell to fill the distinguished office of Lord Chancellor. It was at first thought 
that, a8 a common-law lawyer, Lord Campbell would not make a good equity 
judge, but the anticipation was not realized; and we believe that we speak 
the opinion of the entire legal profession, when we state that his judg- 
ments will maintain their authority, and that Lord Campbell will be found 
hereafter to have lost as Chancellor none of that fame which he so justly acquired 
as Lord Chief Justice. Lord Campbell married, on the 8th of September, 1821, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Scarlett, eldest daughter of Sir James Scarlett (afterwards 
Lord Abinger), who was created Baroness Stratheden in 1836, and died about 
fifteen months since. By her ladyship (whose mother was a Campbell) he leaves 
issue three sons and four daughters, viz., William Frederick, Lord Stratheden, 
formerly M.P. for Cambridge and Harwich; the Hon. Hallyburton, and Hon. 
Dudley Campbell; the Hon.-Louisa, married to the Rev. W. S. White; the Hon. 
Mary, the Hon. Cecilia, and the Hon. Edina, married to the Rev. Wm. Duckworth. 
The noble and learned lord’s literary works, his ‘“‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of England,” and of the “ Chief Justices of England,” are too widely known and 
too recently published, to need more than a passing allusion here, especially as a 
full notice of Lord Campbell has been already published in our columns. (See 
*‘Lonpon Review,” October 6th, 1860, Vol. 1., p. 320.) 





THE HON. ADMIRAL PELHAM. 


On Friday, the 21st inst., at Brighton, aged 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Frederick 
Thomas Pelham, C.B. He was the second 


son of the Right Hon. Thomas, 2nd 
Earl of Chichester (who was some- 
time Secretary to Lords Northington 
and Camden whilst those noblemen 
held the office of Viceroy in Ireland, 
and subsequently Secretary of State 
for the Home Department), and con- 
sequently brother of the present Earl 
of Chichester and of the Bishop of 
Norwich. His mother was a daughter 
of the 5th Duke of Leeds. He was 
born August 2nd, 1808, and was 
educated at Westminster School. He 
entered the Royal Navy in 1823, 
and attained the rank of Captain in 
1840. In 1852 he acted as Private 
Secretary to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and served in the Baltic in 1854-5. He also held the post of a Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1857-8, and again from June, 1859, till within a few 
days of his death, when he resigned on account of ill health. He was made a 
Companion of the Bath in 1855, and became Rear-Admiral in 1858. The 
deceased officer married, in July, 1841, Ellen Kate, daughter of Rowland 
Mitchell, Esq., of Upper Harley-street, by whom he has left issue a youthful 
family. Admiral Pelham saw, according to O’ Byrne, some active service on the 
coast of Spain in 1835, and on the Lisbon station in 1837-8, for which he was 
invested with the Order of St. Ferdinand. 








THE HON. ADMIRAL DE ROS. 


On Wednesday, the 19th inst., at 122, Piccadilly, aged 57, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 


John Frederick Fitz-Gerald-de Ros. He was the fifth son of the late Lord Henry 
Fitz-Gerald (a younger son of the 
late Duke of Leinster) by Char- 
lotte, in her own right Baroness 
de Ros, only daughter and heir 
of the Hon. Robert Boyle-Wal- 
singham, youngest son of Henry, 
first Earl of Shannon, and brother 
of the late and present Lords de 
Ros. He was born March 6th, 
1804. He entered the navy in 
1818, joining Sir B. Hallowell’s 
flag-ship at Cork, and served sub- 
? sequently on the South American 
and Mediterranean stations. In 
1827 he accompanied the late 
King, then Lord High Admiral, on his first official visits to the outports. In 
1832 he succeeded in recovering a considerable portion of the treasure from 
the wreck of H.M.S. Thetis, for which he received the thanks of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the South American station. He attained the rank of Captain in 
1835, and of Rear-Admiral in 1857. He had not been afloat since he was posted. 
In 1827 he published “ A Narrative of Travels in the United States and Canada,” 
together with ‘‘ Observations on the Maritime Resources of North America, and 
on the State of the Dockyards and Navy.” 











MRS. DUFF, OF HATTON. 

On Wednesday, the 19th instant, at 
Hatton Castle, Mrs. Duff, of Hatton. She 
was Douglas Isabella Maria, 3rd daughter 
of Benjamin C. Urquhart, Esq., of Mel- 


Louisa, eldest daughter of the 6th Lord 
Duffus), by whom she has left issue a 
young family. The Duffs of Hatton re- 
present a younger branch of the family of 
the Earl of Fife, being descended from a brother of the first earl. 





' 


| 





MRS. TUDWAY. 
On Wednesday, the 19th inst., at Wells, Somerset, aged 78, Mrs. Tudway. 


_ She was Brances Gould, daughter of the late Lucas Pulsford, Esq., of Wells, 


and married the late John Paine Tudway, Esq., who was M.P. for Wells from 
1815 to 1830, and whose uncle had represented the same constituency from 1760 
till 1815. By this gentleman Mrs. Tudway had, with other issue, a son, Mr. 
Robert Charles Tudway, a Deputy-Lieutenant and magistrate for Somersetshire, 
and High Sheriff of that county in 1842, and who died in 1855, whilst represent- 
ing Wells in Parliament in the Conservative interest, having married the eldest 
daughter of Sir W. Miles, Bart., of Leigh Court. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The Right Hon. Mary Dowager Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorn 
and Baroness Bowes, whose will, bearing date in 1854, was proved in the 
principal registry, on the the 19th instant. Her ladyship died possessed of per- 
sonal property estimated at £40,000, having appointed John Bowes, Esq., of 
Streatlam Castle, Durham, sole executor, to whom she has bequeathed the sum 
of £8,000, together with a small landed estate, situate at Nickleton, Yorkshire, 
and to a niece a legacy of £600. The bulk of her property, including the 
residue, her ladyship has bestowed upon her husband, the Right Hon. William 
Hutt, P.C., M.P. for Gateshead. There are no other legacies of any description. 
Lady Strathmore was twice married, her first husband being Earl Strathmore 
and Kinghorn and Baron Bowes, and it is a singular and melancholy circum- 
stance that his lordship died the day after his nuptials, and on his decease the 
English barony of Bowes became extinct. The earl was very highly connected, 
and of a very ancient distinguished Scottish family, tracing their descent as far 
back as the reign of Robert II., King of Scotland. Her ladyship’s husband, who 
survives her, the Right Hon. William Hutt, of Gibside Hall, near Gateshead, 
Durham, graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and took the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. Onthe year after his quitting the University, in 1831, Mr. Hutt 
became M.P. for Hull, which he retained until 1841, when he was returned 
M.P. for Gateshead, which he has represented up to the present time, he is also 
a Magistrate for the county of Durham, holds the appointment of Paymaster- 
General, and is one of her Majesty’s Privy Council. 








William Pitt Byrne, Esq., of Montagu-place, Montagu-square, and of the 
Inner Temple, died at his residence on the 8th of April last, having made his 
will on the 27th of October, 1860, appointing his relict sole executrix, which was 
duly proved by her, on the 17th instant, in the London Court of Probate, the 
personal property being sworn under £10,000. This gentleman was of the 
legal profession, being a barrister-at-law ; but we infer that he had retired from prac- 
tice, as he appears to have spent some considerable portion of his time in various 
parts abroad. The will is rather of a peculiar character, depending a great deal 
upon contingent circumstances. The testator has bequeathed to his relict all 
his property under settlement for her life, and upon her decease, without having 
disposed of the same by will, it is devolve to his children; but, should they not 
attain a vested interest in the property, it is then directed to revert to the testator’s 
sister, Mrs. Maria Thomson. The will is very brief and is attested by George 
Rose, Esq., Gloucester-place, Portman-square, and Mervyn A. N. Crawford, 
Esq., of Rue du Cherche Midi, 30, Paris. The testator is described as being 
domiciled in England. 





James Malcolmson, Esq., of Moray Lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington, 35, 
Gloucester-square, Hyde Park Gardens, and King William-street, city, who died 
at his residence, Gloucester-square, on the 6th of May last, had executed his will 
in the month preceding, appointing his relict and three of his sons, together with 
W. H. Leith and J. Bowman, Esqs., executors. Probate was granted on the 
18th inst. The personalty sworn under £140,000. This gentleman’s pursuits 
were of a mercantile character, but his principal transactions were with India. 
The house of business to which he was attached is the large long-established and 
well-known East-Indian mercantile firm of ‘ Forbes, Forbes, & Co., London.” 
Mr. Malcolmson appears to have realized a handsome property, and if he may 
not take his rank amongst our great merchant princes, had his life been spared 
a few years longer, he would most probably have attained to their wealthy pre- 
eminence. The testator’s will, although within limited dimensions, contains a 
great many directions, but they have reference chiefly to his family, which appears 
to be numerous. Mr. Malcolmson has left to his relict his plate, furniture, and 
household effects, carriages and horses, balance at bankers and certain invest- 
ments, together with a legacy of £5,000; added to which she takes a life interest 
in the whole of his property, both real and personal; and on her decease the sum 
of £10,000 is to be divided amongst his children, a sum of £5,000 to be held in 
trust for a grandchild, and then the ultimate residue of the testator’s entire estate, 
real and personal, is to be divided equally amongst all his children. 





Lady Nicolson, wife of Capt. Sir Frederick William Erskine Nicolson, Bart., 
R.N., died at her residence at Knightsbridge, on the 19th of April last, having, by 
virtue of a power under settlement, made her will in 1556, to which is appended 
a codicil dated in March last, and has appointed her husband, Sir Frederick, and 


| Colonel John M. Hogg, Ist Life Guards, executors, to whom a special grant was 


| made limited to her disposable effects, under the deed above referred to, 


Lady 
Nicolson has left her property, which consists of realty and personalty, under 
stipulations which are of a contingent character. There is a provision made for 


| the maintenance, education, outfit, and advancement of two youths, who should 


they not attain to the age of 21, the property is to revert to her ladyship’s two 
daughters ; and in the further event of these young ladies not attaining a vested 
interest by marriage or otherwise, the property is then bequeathed to the testa- 
trix’s hnsband, Sir Frederick Nicolson. 


Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., late of Worthing, Sussex, formerly of Onslow. 
square, Brompton, but died at Boulogne on the 2nd of May last, at the age of 75, 


| had executed his will in July, 1860, which was attested by I. J. Collett, M.D., 


drum and Byth, N.B., and married, in | 
1850, Garden William Duff, Esq., of Hat- | 
ton (eldest surviving son of the late | 
Garden Duff, Esq., J.P. and D.L., by | 


| Jife in the diplomatic service of his country, for which he was educated, 


and W. Wenfold, Solicitor, both of Worthing, nominating Lady Jackson, his 
relict, sole executrix, and has bequeathed to her all his property of every kind and 
description, for her own use and disposition. The will is excecdingly brief, and 
Sir George Jackson has passed a long 
The 
deceased gentleman was most respectably connected, being the son of the Rey. 
Dr. Jackson, canon residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. Sir George was twice 
married, but we infer that he had no children, as we do not find any mention of 
them in his will. His diplomatic services have taken a wide range, being ap- 


contains no other bequest whatsoever 


| pointed Attaché at Berlin so long since as 152, thence Secretary of the Special 
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Mission in Spain, Secretary of Legation at Berlin, Commissioner at Washington, 
Her Majesty's Commissary-General at Sierra Leone, at Rio Janeiro, and latterly 
Chief Commissioner at St. Paul de Loando, on the west coast of Africa, under 
the treaties with Portugal for preventing the illicit traffic in slaves, from which 
he retired in 1859. Sir George, although he had been exposed nearly during the 
whole course of his life to various climates, and, amongst them, to the baneful 
influence of that of Africa, has, by the mercy of God, been preserved to a 
period of life beyond that usually allotted to man. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall will shortly publish, in three volumes, Mr. Charles 
Dickens's ‘‘ Great Expectations,” which has been appearing, week by week, in 
the pages of All the Year Round. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s latest work, ‘* The 
Constable of the Tower,” which is not yet completed in Bentley's Miscellany, will 
a'so shortly be published, in three volumes, by Messrs. Chapman & Co. 

Messrs. Smith & Elder have in the press a volume of Lectures on “ Some 
Chapters in Genesis, and other Books in the Old Testament,” by the late Rev. 
F. W. Robertson; a volume of Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin; a 
new Novel, by Holme Lee; a volume of Poems, by the Rev. C. R. Maunsell ; 
and a Novel entitled “ Miss Gwynne of Woodford.” 

It is ramoured that Miss Frederica Bremer is about to make a lengthened so- 
journ in Greece with a view of giving to the literary world some account of 
society in that country, which will be translated by Mrs. Mary Howitt, and pub- 
lished in an English form. 

Mr. Atkinson's great work, the “Travels in the Region of the Amoor and the 
Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China,” which was published 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, has just reached a second edition. Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 
book, “ A Saunter through the West-end,” is published this day. Messrs. Hurst 
& Co. also publish immediately a novel by Dutton Qook, entitled “Paul Foster’s 
Daughter.” 

The fifth “Tract for Priests and People” will contain tivo, the first being “ On 
the Boundaries of the Church,’ by the Rev. C. K. P., and the second by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, “ On a Letter of a Layman to the Bishop of Oxford,’ Megars... 
Macmillan announce the third volume of Dr. Whewell’s “ l’latonic Dialogues”’ as, 
ready next week. 

Messrs. Longman have just published a second edition of Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale’s “ Lectures on Colonisation,”’ with notes and additions. ast 


We regret we have to record the death of Mr. 8. Leigh Sothehy, the chief of 


the well-known literary firm of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, Mr, was 
connected with the literary world, not only in his basiness capaci , but as the 
writer of several important works. His “ History of Block. Booka’? Fone of the 


gems of literary antiquarianism ; and he was preparing to publish’ in August 
a magnificent work on “ The Autograph of Milton.” . «7 77” 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are receiving the numbers of #f Schiller’s Gedichte,” 
which are now in progress. It is the jubilee edition of printed in folio, on the 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frox JUNE 2isr tro JUNE 272n. 


Anthon’s Cicero. 12mo. cloth. 4s. Tegg- Maillard (A. M.). Loving and Being 

Bilton (8S. F.). Law and Practice of the Cl in, demmaoce h Ode : Loved. 
Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London. Royal | Mailing (E. A.). In-door Plants and How to 
12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. Grow them, _ Feap. 2s. 6d. Smith & Elder 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine. Vol. | Major (Rev. JiR.). Cwsaris (C. Julii) Com. 
XLIIL., January to June, 1361. Post 8vo. mentariorum de Bello Gallico, Feap. syo 
cloth. 6s. Simpkin. cloth. _1s. 6d. ’ : . 

Blackie (A. B.). The Bank Parlour; or, | Nothing New. 1 5s. Hurst & Blackett 
Experiences in the life of a late Banker. | Oldknow (Reginald). Garibaldi in Sici}y, 
Post Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. J. Blackwood. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Longman. .F 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library.—Milton’s Poetical | Otto, the Miner's Child. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
Works. Two vols. Post 8vo. 5s. Bohn. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Bohn’s English Gentleman's Library. Peter | Powell's Treatise on the Law of Inland Car. 
Cunningham's Walpole Correspondence. riers, Second edition. 8vo. cloth, 14s, 
Vol. V. 9s. Bohn. Butterworth. 

Buchanan's Technological Dictionary. Punch. Re-issue. Vol. V. Bds. 5s. Braj. 
cloth. 5s. Tegg. bury & Evans, 


18mo. 





Cartwright ogee The Poetic Spirit, and 1843. Alternate monthly issue, 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Vol. If. 103. 6d. Bradbury & Evans, 


Ross (R.). Manual of English History, 
Crown Svo. cloth. 5s.6d. Simpkin. : 

Ranking’s Abstract. Vol. XXXIII. Pog 
8vo. cloth. 6s.6d. Churchill. 

Scrambles in Serk. Scenery, History, and 
Laws of one of the Channel Islands. Feap, 
8vo. cloth. 1s.6d. Longman, 

Scott’s (Lady) Pride of Life. Routledge’s 
Railway Library. Vol. CCXXII. 12mo. 


Longman. 

Chawner (Rosa). Hits and Bits. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Clarke’s Commentary. Parts 37, 38, 39, 49. 
Each ls. Tegg. 

Deane’s (Dr. J.). Schnographs from the Sand- 
Stones of Connecticut River. 4to. £1. 7s. 


w. 
Dickens (Charles). Martin Chuzzlewitt. Vol. 


Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. boards. 2s. Routledge. 
Fraser (Rev. R.). Seaside Divinity. Llus- | Smith’s (Rev.G.). Pleading Saviour. 18mo, 
trated. 68s. Hogg & Sons. cloth, 1s.6d. Nelson. 


Hunt (Leigh). A Saunter through the West | Spencer (J. 8.).. Banquetting House, or 


End. One vol. post Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Communion Address, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hurst and Blackett. Nelson. 
International Exhibition of 1862. Classical | Streaks of Light. By the author of “ Peep 


of Day.” 1smo. cloth. 3s. Hatchard. 
Sherwood (Mrs.). History of Henry Milner: 

a litde boy who was brought up according 

to the fashion of this world. 12mo, cloth, 


List of the Trades in the United Kingdom. 
ls, Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

James ( pats). The Old and New Theology. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman. 


Joyce's (J. W.) National Church. An An- New edition. 5s. Hatchard. 
swer to H. B. Wilson in ‘ Essays and Spencer (H.). On Education. 8vo. cloth, 
Reviews... 5a Saunders & Otley. 6s. Manwaring. 

Lays De Lyries from the Italian, Feap. | The Night of Toil: an account of the Labours 
‘ds Hardwicke. of the first Missionaries to the South Sea 


Lankester (Mrs.) Wild Flowers worth Notice. Islanders. By the author of ‘‘ The Peep of 


Illustrated. Feap. cloth. 2s, 6d. Hard- Day.’ Feap. cloth. Fifth edition, 4s, 
wicke. Hatehard. 
Coloured Llustrations. 4s. Hard- | The Indian Army and Civil Service List. 





July, 1861. Cloth, limp. 6s. Allen. 
Under the Spell. Three vols. Post Svo. cloth. 
£1.11s.6d. Hurst & Blackett. 


wicke. 
Madden (Sir F.). 
Coins. Feup. 5s. 





Handbook to Roman 
8. R. Smith. 








Books Recetvev.—The Old and New Theology. Two Lectures. And The 
Church of Christ not an Ecclesiasticism. A Letter of Remonstance toa Member 
of the Soi-disant New Church. By Henry James (New York). London: Long. 





finest paper, and beautifully iusirated. ! 

Messrs. Longman announce a new work by Miss Emily Beaufort, on “ Egyptian | 
Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.”’ 

“Nothing New” forms the new volume of Mesars. Hurst & Blackett’s “Standard | 
Library.” It is written by Miss Mulock, the author of “ John Halifax.” 

Mr. Kayzer, the Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Clifton, has in | 
the press, to be published by Messrs. Griffith & Parran, “One Thousand. Arith- 
metical Tests; or, the Examiuer’s Assistant; specially adapted by a novel arrange. | 
ment of the subject for Examining Purposes; buat algo suited for general use in 
schools.” The Answers will be ready at the same time. 

Mr. George Markham Tweddell, the author of “Shakspcare; His Times and 
Contemporaries,” is preparing a second edition of his work for the press, which 
will appear in ten monthly parts. 

Mr. Bentley will publish immediately “ The Biographical Memoirs of Marshall 
Hall, M.D.,” arranged and sclected by his widow. Mr. Bentley also has in the 
press a volume of Answers to the “ Essays and Reviews,’ which have been 
delivered in various places by the Rev. Dr. Cumming. 

The fifth volume of the “ Entire Correspondence of Hozace Walpole,” Mr. Peter 
Cunningham's edition, with the prefaces of Mr. Croker and others, will form the 
July volume of Bohn’s “ English Gentleman's Library.”’ 

At the dinner lately given by Mr. Black, in celebration of the completion of 4 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the following statistical information was given 
respecting the seventh and cighth editions:—amoant paid to contributors and 
editors, £40,970; cost of paper, £52,503 ; of printing and stercotyping, £36,708 ; 
of engraving and plate printing, £18,277; of binding, £22,613; of advertising, 
£11,081; of miscellaneons items, £2,269; making a total cost of £184,421; of 
these two editions of the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica” there have been printed | 
above 10,000 copies. The amount of duty paid on the paper, calculated at 144d., 
was £8,573; but 3d. per pound was paid on a considerable part of the seventh 
edition. These figures indicate the magnitude of this literary enterprise. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s latest announcements inc!ude “The Secret His- 
tory of the Court of France under Louis XV.,”’ in two volumes, with portraits ; 
edited from original sourees, by Dr. Challice; and a“ Family History,” by the 
author of the “ Queen's Pardon.” 

It is said that a Life of the late W. H. Prescott is in preparation; being written 
by a member of the family. 

* Count Cavour’s Memoirs,” from original Italian sources, embracing his 
career as a youth, journal'st, Minister of Commerce, Finatiee Minister, Minister 
of Home Affairs, diplomatist, Premier, parliamentary tactician, and private 
citizen, by J, Devey, will be published shortly .by Mr. Manwaring, of King 
Williarn-street, Strand, in one volume Sve. . 

Among the ladies who were at her’ Mujesty’s last drawing-room was 
Miss Emily Faithfull, who has, through tho establishment of the Victoria Prees 
in Great Coram-street, succeeded in introducing women into the printing trade. 
Miss Faithfall was presented at court in 1855; singe/then she has entirely devoted 
herself to the interests of women and the extension of their present limited 
spheres of remunerative employment. 

Mr. J. C. Stevens will sell by auction, on Monday and Tuesday, July Ist 
and 2nd, the valuable library of the late Rev. Professor Henslow. | This collection 
contains specimens in botanical and every branch of natural history, science, and 
general literature; also a splendid copy of “‘ Boydell’s Shakspeare,” with the 
illustrations to ditto. 


eee 





of the Mismanagement of St. George’s Hospital. Third Series. 


| Hanover-square. 


man, Green, Longman, & Roberts. The Volunteer in the Field. By Captain E. 
Palliser, 82nd Regment, and Captain Nangle, Royal Artillery. London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, & Roberts. An Old Man’s Review of his Past Life. (A 
Fragment.) London: Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. Notes, 
exemplifying the State of the Medical Profession, comprising some account 
Supplementary 
to the St. George’s Hospital Medical Staff. By Edwin Lee, M.D., &e. London: 
John Churchill, New Burlington-street. Zhe Cosmopolitan Review. No. 5. 
London: Joseph Thickbroom, 13, Paternoster-row ; Job Cauldwell, 335, Strand. 
The Bank Act of 1844. Free Trade in Gold not incompatible with our Standard 
of Value, and the true Remedy for ruinous Fluctuations in Prices, and in the 
Bank rate of Discount. By Henry Brookes (late Editor and Proprietor of The 
Banker's Circular). London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. The Army, 
the Horse Guards, and the People. By a Soldier. London: Charles James Skeet, 
10, King William-street, Charing-cross. La Estafeta de Urganda; 0 aviso de Cid 
Asam-Ouzad Benenjeli, sobre el desencanto del Quijote. Escrito por Nicolas Diaz 
de Benjumea. London: Wertheimer & Co., Circus-place, Finsbury. Analysis 
of Essays and Reviews. By George Authony Denison, M.A., Vicar of East Brent 
and Archdeacon of Taunton. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, 
Philo-Socrates. Part Il. By William Ellis, author of “ Reli- 
gion in. Common Life, “Outlines of Social Economy.” London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co., 65, Cornhill. Birst Street-railway Lunch in the Metropolis of the World. 
London: P. Grant & Co., Red Lion-square, Holborn, W.C. Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of Louden. Vol. 24, Part 2, Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, 
S.W. Tabular View of the Primary Divisions of the Animal Kingdom, intended 
to serve as an outline of an Elementary Course of recent Zoology (Cainozoology) 
of the Natural History of existing Animals. By Robert E. Grant, M.D. (Kdin- 
burgh, 1814), Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, &c., &c. 
London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. 








Potice—Music at Royat Horticunturan Garpens.—A fact has recently 
come to the publie knowledge, which is well calculated to increase the feeling of 
respect very generally entertained for that useful body of men, the metropolitan 
police. It appears that amongst the police there are several of the men who 
devote the few leisure hours, which they are permitted to have apart from their 
duties, to the eultiyation of their musical taste and talents. The fact is in itself 
significant of the character of the men; for of all species of relaxation a devo 
tion to music is not only the most innocent, bat it is also the one beyond all 
others caleulated to refine the feeling, and elevate the sentiments of those who are 
attached to it. An amnsement which will bear reflection cannot be tainted with 
vice; and yet tlere are amusements which, however mnocent or useful, are 
uusuitable—for instance, gymnastic exercises. These cannot be practised but 
by persons whose physical energies have not been exhausted by previous exertion; 
or, when practised, they are inevitably followed by fatigue, and incapacitate the 
person who has indulged in them from undergoing continuous bodily labour, until 
a sufficient period of repose has intervened. They are, therefore, not suited to 
police ; and the police in showing their preference for music demonstrate thew" 
sense and judgment in the species of amusement selected. Such numbers 0 
the police are musicians that not less than sixty of the corps can now play 
tozether as a single band; and as a distinct musical band, they have obtained 





On Monday, July Ist, Messrs, Leigh Sotheby & Wilkinson dispose of the 
second part of the library formed by Archbishop Tenison. This portion of the 
sale is devoted to a very important collection of manuscripts, very early ones on 
vellum, and some curious and valuable ones on paper. Lot 11 is perhaps one of 
the most interesting in the collection, being the note-book of Francis, Lord Bacon, 
which is written entirely in the autograph of that celebrated man. 


permission from their chief, Sir Richard Mayne, to appear at the promenade 0 
the Royal Horticultural Society, in South Kensington Gardens, this day, trom 
four to seven o'clock; thus forming of themselves an object of attraction, which 
every well-disposed person must regard with strong feelings of respect, if not 
admiration, considering the difficulties under which they have acquired the art 
they prac.ise. < 


—— 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. HE NATIONAL COMPANY for BOAT VV ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
a BUILDING by MACHINERY (Limited), | 3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. 
MEETIN NEXT WEEK Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, | Established 1942. 
a Fs Bs and Liability limited to amount of Subscription. Persons assuring in this office ate offered the following 
Morpay. Capital Oy - 20,000 shares of £10 each ; with power to | accommodative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :—- 
§ P.M. Entomological—12, Bedford-row. py poum of ee chine he pelt o0 coe ie Aunually, quarterly, or on 
Frrpay. enversne. nd. reasing or ascending scale. 
4 » —_— Institute—26, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall — Brown, Esq., Liverpool, late M.P. for South Lanca ‘.... for of years only, securing & free policy after- 
. ire 
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THE INDEX 
To THE 
SECOND VOLUME 
OF 
“THE LONDON REVIEW,” 
FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 


Is in preparation, and will be soon published. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 
President, the Right ap er EarRt OF CanrLisiE, 
- &e. &e, 


Subscription, Ong Gurnga. 


Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithograplis, 
&ec., with Onr CHANCE FOR EACH Getnes SUBSCRIBED, in the 
next distribution of prizes, 


Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices of 
the Local Agents. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to 
N.B. The Subscription List closes in July. 


I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCTETY, REGENTS 
PARK.—THE LAST EXHIBITION this Season of 





PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, will take place on 
Wednesday next, July 3. Tickets to be obtained at the- 


Gardens only, by orders from Fellows or Members of the 
Society, price 5s.; or on the day of the Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Gates open at 2 o’clock. 








OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
KJ COLOURS —The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall-mail 
Fast (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk,~ 
Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 


JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





WILL OPEN THIS DAY, 


XHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORI- 
CAL PICTURES, painted by Wiritram Brut Scorr, 
for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan, Bart., illustrating the HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH BORDER. 
Building the Roman Wall, 
St. Cuthbert the Hermit. 
Venerable Bede. 
The Descent of the Doves. 


French Gallery, 129, Pall-Mall. 


The Spur in the Dish, 
Bernard Gilpin, 
Grace Darling. 

Our own Day. 


Admission, One Shillirg. 


HE INTELLECT and VALOUR of 

ENGLAND, THOS. JONES BARKER'S last GREAT 
PICTURE, painted from Nature, illustrating in four groups 
(containing 35 Portraits): 1. Lord Dundonald offering his 
invention for the destruction of Constradt and the Russian 
Forts ; 2. Sir William Armstrong explaining the peculiar pro- 
perties and constructions of his famous cannon; 3. Mr. Cobden 
proposing to Lord Palmerston and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to arrange a treaty of commerce with France; 4, 
Sir David Brewster announcing hisdiscovery of the stereoscope. 
ON VIEW this and following days at Mr. R. Croft's fine art 
gsllery, 28, Old Bond-street., 10 to 6 each day. Admission, ls. 
each person, 














HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
MONDAY, July Ist, and during the week. Last Nights 
but Four of THE OVERLAND ROUTE, Previous to which 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. After the Comedy, 
ou Monday and Tuesday, AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 
On Wednesday, and during the week, to commence with THE 
MIDDY ASHORE. At Eight, THE OVERLAND ROUTE; 
fAKING BY STORM; and concluding with THE GALICIAN 
FETE. Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, 
Mrs, Charles Mathews, Mre Wilkins, appear every evening. 


XATEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
LN ‘sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
On MONDAY and during the Week, first time of a new 
Farce, entitled MR. GORILLA— Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. 
Bedford, and Miss K. Kelly.—THE COLLEEN BAWN— 
Messrs. Dion Boucicault, D: Fisher, Billington, Stephenson, 
Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and 
Mrs. Chatterley.—A TURKISH BATH—Messrs, J. L. Toole 
and Paul Bedford. Commence at Seven. 











| OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-Inn-road. 

The AID of the benevolent is earnestly solicited to 
enable the Committee to maintain the efficiency of this great 
work of charity, 


aa feasurer and Banker—Epwarp MastrrMay, Esq., Nicho- 
s-iane, 





ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
: 5.W.—Nearly TWO HUNDRED IN-PATIENTS and 
Some hundreds of Out-Fatients are constantly under treatment 
at this Hospital. The severity of the past season having 
GEny. increased the demands upon this Charity, FUNDS are 
*REATLY N EEDED, and are earnestly solicited. 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





John Dillon, Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, & Co.), Fore- 
street, Vice Possidont Society of Arts. bi sets 


DIRECTORS. 

Col. W. H. Syxes, F.R.S., M.P. (Chairman of the Hon. 
East-India Company), Chairman. 

J. Kennedy Arthur, Eq. Somerset-street, Portman-square. 

wis? Grafiam , Esq. (Messrs. Jackson & Graham), Oxford- 

reet. . 

Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., Grosvenor-street Chairman of the 
Universal Marine Insurance Company anu Director of the 
National Bank. 

Captain E. G. Tinker (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, & Morgan), 

enchurch-street. 

Vice-Admiral Walcott, M.P., Eccleston-square. 

Charles Whetham, Esq. (Messrs. Whetham & Sons), Grace- 
church-street. 


GENERAL Mayacer—Captain John Vine Hall. 


Avpitors.—P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society 
of Arts, (Another to be nominated by Shareholders.) 


SHARHBROKERS. 
sy: aliases George Burnand & Co., 69, Lombard-street, 


Liverpool—Messrs. Samuel R. and R. Healey. 
Scotland—Thomas Miller, Esq., 77, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


BANKERS. 


The London and County Bank, Threadneedle-street, F.C. ; the 
British Linen Company, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Branches ; 
the Bank of Liveepesl. 


Sourcitors.—Messrs. Ellis, Parker, & Clarke, Cowper’s-court, 
Cornhill. 


Srcretary.—George Grant, Esq. 


Temporary Offices, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., 
London. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing 
and working the several patents pend | in this country by 
Mr. Nathan Thompson, marine engineer of New York, for his 
process of building boats by machinery. Mr, Thompson, 
after many years of close study and the unremitting application 
of his mechanical skill, has perfected a system of the most 
simple and effective character for the construction of boats of 
every size and mould, which must, to a great extent, super- 
sede the present mode of building them by hand labour, every 
part being prepared with the greatest accuracy and finish by 
machinery. 

Full copies of the Prospectus, Forms of Application, with 
Appendix, containing copies of testimonials, as given at length 
in the Times and Daily News of the 17thinstant (to which refer- 
ence is made), will be forwarded on application to the Brokers, 
or to the Seeretary, No. 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., 
London, 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY (New York Division). COUPONS DUE 

Ist JULY NEXT, will be PAID in London, at the Bank of 

London, or in New York, at. the Banking-house of Messrs. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & Co. 


10, Cannon-street, June 14, 1861. 








WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates, The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosrgctuses and Forms on application to the Hap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


a OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Ion. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Telbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Burt, 
Directors, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, ot. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co, 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 





CRIBUNE ncicscsscseguecsceceicccasacasdevecesesctsonencseseees £500,000 
Beveebed WIG 6.ccbk ec sbeldi sek ccdecocnccsssgvscsesescass £110,000 
RMRBOE BMOOGRO co cdisins: sogiscrdcciurccsedcccvsccestseds " 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to mect the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create, By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Bee. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
HE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
429, STRAND, LONDON, 
1. Provides the Security of Consols for its Policies. 
2. It lends, or returns to Insurers On Demanp at any time, 
about One-Half of all Premiums Paid. 
Undoubted Security for Money, with o liberal Rate of 
Interest. } 

The Association sses a Large Capital, subscribed by 
several Hundreds of Shareholders. rm 

Full information may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 














4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. 


5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual 
Lair wo ‘agg seven years; the debt to be allowed to stand over 
until death, 


Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks.” 


*,” Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not 
already represented, 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London, 
Trustees. 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. 





Thomas Farmer, Esq. 

William Skinner, Esq. 

William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—Caarixs Harwoop, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. 

Bonvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on a balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
and bonus. 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 


J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 





EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice, Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 
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HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, $.—The Prin- 

cipal carefully PREPARES YOUTHS for the Army, 
Navy, Professional or Mercantile pursuits. Number limited. 
Terms moderate. Situation remarkably healthy. Access from 
London by rail and omnilas. 





JARALYSIS AND NERVOUS AFFLIC- 

TIONS.—A Physician, who has devoted much attention 

to the above, receives two or three Patients for special treat- 

ment in his house, which is delightfully situated at the sea-side, 
whu enjoy unusual advantages. 


Address, M.D., 107, Stanhope-street, London, N.W. 





-_—- - — 


OF LADIES IS PARTICULARLY 
CALLED TO THE 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 

Manufactured by WHEELER & WILSON, which is 


THE ATTENTION 


; recommended for simplicity and thoroughness of construction, 


compactness, and elegance of model and finish, speed, ease of 
operation and management, quietness of movement, beauty and 
excellence of stitch, strength, firmness, and durability of seams, 
and economy of thread. It will gather, hem, fell, and bind, 
with great rapidity, and the machine is light, compact, and 
elegant. Offices and Sale Rooms, 462, Oxford-street, Llus- 
trated prospectuses gratis and post free, 


—— | 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 

Mo ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 

to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT 

149, Strand, London, W.C, fr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
“Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two stamps for ‘ Benson's Llustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
rices, 
, Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 58. extra, 
33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 





— 





OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 

LERY.—BRADLEY'’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 
See that ‘* Bradley's Albatum”’ is on the box. 





MLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





A NORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE 
M 


250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lene of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

250, OXFORD-STRERFT, and 58, PARK-STRERT, near 

Hyde-park. 


——— 


WIRE AT LONDON BRIDGE.—CHUBB'S 
FIREPROOF SAFES give the best protection to books, 
papers, &c., from fire. All sizes, with various fittings, on sale, 
Copies of Testimonials, from firms in London, Manchester, 
Wolverhampton, and other places, whose property has been 
preserved by Chubb’s Safes, with lists of prices, may be had 
on application—CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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INDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIRCES. — Bayers of the above are re- 
nested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 5S. 
URTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL [RONMONGERY, 4s cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
with ormola ornaments and two sets of bars, £3. lis. to 
£33. 1%s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s. ; 
Steel Fenders, £2. 15s. to £11.; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2. 15s. to £18.; Chimney-Pieces, from £1. 8a. to 
£20.; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4. 46. The BUR- 
TON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 
plates. 


PR EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 


ROOMS devoted exelusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of | 


LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varie 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportion- 
ate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from we we 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ... i fs. kd. to £6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur) from... 6s. 0d. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pare Colza Oil ove . et dns 4a. per gallon. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
34-inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d, 
per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes from 
20s. to 278. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 30s. to 50s.; white Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Black Horn Table 
Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 6s.; Carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
Black Wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per dozen ; 
Table Steels from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, ps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
ere ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


& CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estasiisurp A.D. 1700, 





DEANE 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 


Finest Ivory Handles..,... 338. 28s. lls, 
Medium ,, a wines 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
_.. “ae eee 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d, 


DEANE’ S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 


Spoons—best plating ...... MMs. 30s, 18s, 
Forks - en dake 38s, 20s. _ 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338 24s. 14s. 6d. 


Forks - at pee. .* 23s. — 

DEANE'’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4%s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’ S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E'S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEANF’'S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c., 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE'S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN E'S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 

DEAN E’8—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’8—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 

the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
Gogpese, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
& ream. 
a Vv ELOPES, &c.—Of every quality, as low as any house in 

© (rade 

Ali articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 


With despatch and economy at 
F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 
8G, Fieet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 








ADDRESS, 


VN ESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN, in solicit- 
I ing an inspection by their Patrons, the Nobility, and 
the Public, of their extensive and well-filled Show-rooms, beg 
to their sincere thanks for the large recognition hitherto 
awarded them in their efforts to submit a continuous variety of 
their numerous manufactures. 

Their attention has lately been much engaged in effecting 
considerable im >rovements in their well-known 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS 


for both Ladies and Gentlemen, combining with economy 4 
guaranteed quality and large amount of real usefulness. The 


DRESSING-CASE BRANCH 


has also been augmented by the addition of many new designs, 
affording opportunity, by improved and economical meana of 
production, of effecting considerable abatement in the price to 
the purchaser, with the advantage of a more complete accom- 
modation and correct taste in the execution. 


Their Stock of 
DISPATCH BOXES 


is also very various and complete, comprising every size and 
design hitherto made, the majority being fitted with real 
Bramah or Chubb’s locks. 

The same careful supervision of the 


CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 


is observed as of old, when a reputation was secured to the 
house which no present effort shall fail to amply maintain and 
advance, Every article in this branch, from the lowest to the 
highest price, is manufactured from the finest steel, and 
guaranteed as to quality. 


FOR ‘* PRESENTATION ” 


purposes their large stock of recherché novelties affords an 
unfailing medium of gratifying the desires of those who are 
wishful,to represent their sentiments of affection or regard in 
some ful and at ‘ie same time ornamental symbol of an 
appreciable and attractive character. 


THE NEW “BIJOU” PHOTOGRAPHS 


of every living celebrity, whether Regal, Diplomatic, Par- 

liamentary, Legal, Literary, Clerical, Vocal, or Dramatic, at 

ls. 6d.'each. The names of upwards of 1,000 celebrated per- 

sons are published by Messrs. M. and B., and will be forwarded 

= free on application. The Photographic Album for the 
rawing-room Table in all sizes. 


Messrs. Mechi and Bazin would impress upon their patrons 
the fact that every article they sell is guaranteed, if not ap- 
roved of after purchase will be cheerfully exchanged, and if 
aulty or imperfect, the money returned. It would be impos- 
sible within the limits of this address to detail the numerous 
and well-selected objects of utility and elegance contained in 
their various show-rooms. A personal visit is respectfully 
invited, when, without importunity to purchase, visitors may 
inspect for themselves, | form their own judgment of the 
uality and economy of their multitudinous productions upon 
their own intrinsic merits. 

4, LEADENHALL-STREET, E.C., 
and 112, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 


CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice 
and cooling wine, butter, cream, water, jellies and provi- 
sions of all kinds manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best 
make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
for the sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. Pure 
spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
any distance into the country, by Goods train, without per- 
ceptible waste. Wine Coolers, Machines for making Ice Creams 
either with or without ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, &c. 
Carbonators for making soda-water. Detailed printed par- 
ticulars may be had by post on application to the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, No. 140, Strand, London, W.C. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION! ! ! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


WH FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s, 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—** Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.— I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 

De. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om is sold 
only in Iwesriat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled; and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 








Cavriow.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


=e. 








FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOs, 


Rov Lasers MACASSAR OIL— 
This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in hj 
repute for ite unprecedented success in promoting the Growt 
Restoring, and in Bewstitving the Human Hair. For children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beay. 
tiful head of hair. The numerous testimonials constant] 
received of its efficacy afford the best and surest proofs of its 
merits. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 
21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
*,” Ask for “‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 


As F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the ae and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 


Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and Tablets, 


To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F, PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, le sane. 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the sto 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mil 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 

ualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 














have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


CHANGE OF AIR. 


N ANY are unable, from want of means, ts 
take change of air; a resort to 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


will be found a very good substitute. They speedily and plea- 
santly clear from the body all hurtful impurities, improve the 
Digestive Powers, and restore the whole system to a state of 
Health and Comfort. Thus, fora small sum, the patient will 
obtain all the pleasant results which would have attended a 
Visit to the Country. 








In boxes, price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in family packets, Ils. 
| each, Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 





For Exrortatron. — Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English, are folded round each box. 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO. 
8, Cranz Covrt, Furet Street, Lonpoy. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companiesof London, Liverpool, soatene 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effeets a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

“‘ The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 





— 2 








66, QuEEN-stREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-streect, Glasgow. 


Dear Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Roy 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notung- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

ompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty ® 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
| of samples of various Starches, none of these have been fo 
' nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, WM. BLACK. 
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TO GENTLEMEN. 





Best Fancy Trowsers, One Guinea; Black Dress Suit, Three Pounds Fifteen : 
Walking or Sea-side ; ™s 


Suit, Three Guineas. 





W. COOPER & 


C O., 


“TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


(Patterns Free by Post.) 





BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFF’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. 


Families will effect a great saving by 


forwarding their orders to THIS EsTtaABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res 
MOURNING at their Establishment. 


otfally announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 


description is — Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
? 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





O TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 


personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Leran & Co.), 


407, Strand.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 

street, where all communications are to be addressed, Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 





ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, nay 
oe be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
ash :— 
Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices, 


Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 





CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it, is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz, 


Superior Claret ..... seiesas 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..........0:000ese0000 243. 308. 5 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

Sherry seeeeeneteeeesereeesereseeenesens 36s. 42s, 486. ” 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 428. 483. 60s. 55 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 608. to 120s. ,, 
Sparkling dittO ........ssscsssesseeee 60s. 663.788. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. 5, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
rontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 


Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


} 
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HE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

at Market Prices are always to be obtained of the EAST- 
INDIA COMPAN Y.—For Town and Country Agencies apply to 
the Secretary.—Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church-yard, City. 


Alas SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 

A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also pounlarty 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there isa gazone in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at Is., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at 10d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. per quarter-pint, 
half-pint, and pint ; toreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint.. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
street. 








A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4),000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanoster & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Just published, Part I., imperial 8vo., price One Shilling, 
TALY PAST AND PRESENT: Illustrated 


with upwards of Seventy fine Steel Engravings. This 
elegant and interesting Work will comprise an historical and 
descriptive account of the country, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy, under 
Victor Emmanuel. To be completed in Thirty-six Monthly 
Parts, each containing Two fine Steel Engravings. Price 1s. 











London: Wittram Wesiry, Queen’s Head-passage, Pater- 


noster-row, Sold by all Booksellers, 
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13, Great MAaRLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI; 
forming Part Il. of the HISTORY of the REIGN o 
HENRY IV. From Original and Authentic Sources. By 
Miss FREER. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s, 


A SAUNT ‘ 
By LEIGH maerroush the WEST-END. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 
** John Halifax Gentleman.” ‘ilustrated by J. B. Min- 
Lats, A.R.A. 5s. bound. Forming Vol. XVII. of Hust 
& Buackertr’s Standard Library, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER the SPELL. By the Author of 


** Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols, 


HOMELESS; or, a Poet’s Inner Life. 
sd 4 GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of “Jacob Bendixen.’’ 
3 vols, 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. 
DUTTON COOK, 3 vols. [Nest Week.] 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s., 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Miss CORN ELIA. 
KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 


Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their 
historical as well as gossiping merits, there can be no doubt 
whatever.’’—Afhenaum, June 8, 1861, 

London: Wa. Hf. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





This day is published, second edition, in post 8vo., Illustrated, 


price 10s. 6d., 
HE RUSSIANS AT HOME. Unpolitical 


Sketches. Showing whet Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent, and how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy 
themselves ; with other matters relating chiefly to Literature 
and Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in 
and about Moscow. By Surngertanp Epwarps. 


‘It is a book we can sincerely recommend, not only to 
those desirous of abundant and reliable information respecting 
the social economy of the Russian people, but to those who 
seek an entertaining volume, that may be perused in any part 
with both profit and amusement.” — Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, March 26, 1861. 


London: Wa. H. Atr8n & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Just published, 
gp ares INFERNO. Folio Edition. In 
the Original, With 76 Designs on Wood, by 
Gustave Dore, 
Executed in the highest style of Art. Price £5. 


This work is the masterpiece of M. Gustave Dord’s won- 
derful talent, and is a marvel of the breadth and power of this 
Artist's designs. 


L. Hacuetre & Co., Publishers, 18, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C., and all the first Booksellers. 


ASTRONOMY POPULARIZED. 





Just published, price 2d., 


ee ABOUT TELESCOPES, 
containing also Remarks by a Clergyman on Astronomical 
Observation and the Use of the Telescope, 

London: Stmuexin & Co, 


Just published, Post 8vo., price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


HE PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

i as ILLUSTRATED in the PROTESTANT CHURCH 

of FRANCE: being ESSAYS and REVIEWS, bearing on the 

chief Religious Questions of the day. Translated from the 

French; with an Introductory Essay on ‘The Oxford Lvsays 
and Reviews,” by the Editor, Joun R. Bearp, D.D. 
London: Published for the Proprietor by 

Srupxin, Marsnatr, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 





Now Ready, price 8s., 
JRISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


\ By Joun Atrrep LanarorD. Illustrated with Six 
Portraits. Post Svo. cloth, extra. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Tf Mr. Langford continues to work as carefully and as 
earnestly in the collection of materials to illustrate the lives 
and works as he has evidently done in this volume, he wil! afford 
a considerable amount of pleasure to a very large circle of 
readers,’’— Observer. 

‘The author bas well carried out the excellent idea aopon 
which his task was founded,”’—Morning Chronicle. 

‘*The necessarily limited space at our disposal will not per- 
mit us to give other extracts from this most interesting and 
ably written work, which we had marked; and we can only, 
therefore, refer our readers to the volume itself,—the whole of 
which will well repay perusal. It is embellished with excellent 
portraits of some of the authors depicted, and, altogether, is 


‘*got up”’ ina style which fits it to take a place on any drawing- 
room table. We shall indeed be surprised if it do not prove 
one of the most successful books of the season.’’—Carlisle 


Examiner. 

‘‘We cordially recommend this book to our readers as a 
safe and reliable guide on the subjects on which it treats. Its 
characteristic feature—its account of the most celebrated 
prison-books —we have not time to touch upon. Snaffice it to 
say, that much valasble information and many beautiful selec- 
tions are given which will amply repay perusal. The book is 
handsomely got up, and is embelli with a series of well- 
executed portraits.’’—Derly and Chesterfield Reporter. 


London: Writ1aM Tec, Pancras-lane, Queen-st., Cheapside. 
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THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS, 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 


May now be obtained, bound in a Wrapper. To ensure an extensive circulation, it is decided to issue the 
Answers at the Lowest possible Price. 
Price of the Complete Series, 
Free by Post, 1s. 2d. 
Supplied by all Booksellers and News Agents, or direct from the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Religious Societies and Clergymen who may be desirous to circulate the Seven Answers, can be supplied with 
any quantity, either by Post or Railway Parcel. 












































Now Ready, 


| THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 19 (for JULY), price One Sutiime, witn Two ILivstrations. 


CONTENTS :— 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the | A State Dinner. (With an Illustration.) 
World. (With an Illustration.) ' Food—what it does. 
Chap. XV.—Samaritans. | Prospects of the International Exhibition in 1862. 
a aN i.—In which Philip shows his Mettle. | A Cumberland Mare’s Nest. 
The Stndy of History.—I!. | Agnes of Sorrento. 


The Salmon and its Growth. Chap. VII.—The Convent 
Middle-Class and Primary Education in England— | VIIL.—The Cavalier. 


pe 


Past and Present. Roundabout Papers. No. 
The Wrong Side of the Stuf. | Chronicle. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


XIV. — Small Beer 








| waar ar MAGAZINE, for JULY, 
1861. No. DXLIX, Price 2s. 6d, 
CoyTENTS, 


Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury. 
Judicial Puzales.—Spencer Cowper's Case. 
The Farewell of the Seal. 


[THE ARTJOURNAL for JULY, price 2s. 61, 


| 
CONTAINS— 
GODDESS OF DISCORD IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
HESPERIDES, after Turner. 
DOVER, after G. Chambers. } 
FOUNTAIN NYMPH, after J. 8. Westmacott. 
The Literary Contributions include— Norman Sinclair: An Autobiography.—Part XVII. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | The Book-Hunter again, 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION—EXHIBITION. The Orleans Manifesto. 

KOME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. By J. Dafforne. | The Barbarisms of Civilization. 
TUnstrated. 2 The Demise of the Indian Army, 

EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKE. | The Epic of the Budget. 


NESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. By Thomas Heaphy. The Distribution of the Union, 
. Witt Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


| + pore UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 343. For JULY. Price 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
. The Dublin Exhibition. 
‘ An Oaly. Son, By the Author of ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman.” 
art VI. 


} 

Tl ustrated. 

NEW DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN DYE: | 

ING. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, Illustrated. 

MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Theodosia Trollope. | 

| 

{ 

} 





NATURE-PRINTING. 
THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossing. J//ustrated. 
AN EXPERIMENTAL SUNDAY AT THE CRYSTAL 


noe 


PALACE. 
THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF LIAMENT, . Cornwall and Mines. 
Re, Ke. =s'2 ’ =e . History of the Knights of Malta, 


. The Irish Poor Law Inquiry. 


3 
4 
James 8S. Virtrer, 26, Ivy-lane. ; 5 Rat 
oe ptt {fea 6. A Straightforward Paper. On Finding Out, 
é 
8 
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HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for| 3 ti pouivaum 

JULY, No, XXXVIII., Price 2s. 6d., 9. Three Social Lights of the Eighteenth Century, 
er aT: The dlntory of the Bacth endofite Iohel With t 
; aa Life of Pi 11. The History of the Earth and of its Inhabitants. Vith two 
we hg dlp Fae Tikestreticns. By the Rev. Samuel Haughton, F.R.S., 
aue Save Ss Tubs. : 12, A Scturdey IG zht in the Black Country 
On the Education of the Artist. 13. The Month's sakdle. 


Dramatic and Musical Summary. 
Dublin: W.H.Srra & Sox. London: Hurst & Buackert. 


Moral of the Session. 
RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THER QUARTER. 





Life of Lord Grey— Life of Porson—Martin’s translation of 
Catullus — Paget's New Examen — Mill on Representative 
Goverument, 


London: Ropaurt Harpwicre, 192, Piccadilly. 


— BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No 67, price 6s., July 1. 
CoNnTENTS. 
. The Vocation of the Church. 
. Schleswig—The Danish-German Question. 
. Revolutions in English History. 
. Flower- Life. 
The Marriage “aw of Great Britain. 
Helps's Spanish Conquest in America. 
The Government Machine. 
. The Civil War in America. 
. National Education. 
. Count Cavour. 
11. Epilogue. 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hooper, 18, St. Paul's 
tna: bere and Simpxry, Marsnaut, & Cu., Stationers’- 
-court. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 6d., 


CONTAINS: 
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William Pitt. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of 
** Digby Grand,” ** The Interpreter,” &c., &c. Chapters 
XXVi.—XXIX. 

Ancient Law. 

The Sphynx. 
Shiriey. 

Catullus. 

Ida Conway.—A Tale. 
XXIII. 

Savings Banks in connection with the Post-Office, 

Petrarch and his Times. 

Saint Saturday. 

Chronicle of Current History. 

Londos : Pang, Soy, and Borex, West Strand, W.C, 


A Discourse on the Impotence of History. By 











By J. M. C. Chapters XXL— | 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZIN E.—Edited by W. Hagrison Arns- 
worth, Esq. 
Coytexts ror JULY. No. CCCCLXXXVII. 
. The Early Years of Pitt. 
. North and South. 
East Lynne. By the Author of ‘‘ Ashley.” Part XTX. 
. Paris in its Cynical Aspects. 
. Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. By Sir Nathaniel. 
Why is She an Old Maid? By Mrs. Bushby, Part II. 
. Irish Fairy Lore. 
. Granville de Vigne. A Tale of the Day. 
. Love’sTricolor. By W. Charles Kent. 
. Essays of a Thinker. No. I. 
. Modern French Historians. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The JULY NUMBER (NOW READY) contains 


The Constable of the Tower. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
BOOK ILL.—PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 
Cuapters I. ro IX, 

II. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 

By Dudley Costello. Chapters XVII. and XVIII. 
III. Crime in France. By Frederick Marshall. 
IV. The Work-Girl’s Holiday. By J. E. Carpenter. 
V. Continental Revolutions. 
VI. The Taming < ol aeapang or, Beatrice Bonuville’s 
Revenge. By Ouida, — 
VII. Count Cavour. oh ’ 
VIII. Town and Country. By Monksh 4 S k. 6l 
IX. Mems. of an Unreported Meeting. 
X. Spanish Railways. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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This Day is Published, price 6s., 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXV. 


Contents : 
I. Light and Sunlight. 
If. The Eastern Church : its Past and ite Fature, 
III. The Interior of British North America. 
IV. Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
V.. Porson. ‘ 
VI. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
VIf. The Civil War in America. 
VIII. Old London. 
IX. William Pitt. 
X. The late Count Cavour, 
XL. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, post Svo., 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By Caartss DicxEns. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By Wiriu1am Harrison Arnsworts, 
With IMustrations by Gripen. 


This day is published, in post Svo., 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 
A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE 
On the COAST of SYRIA during the Present Troubles. 
By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 


This day is published, price 7s. 6d., 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
VOL. II. 

With the Original [ustrations. 


Forming the New Volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Cuartes Dickens’s Works. 





CHAPMAN & HALD, 193, Preller: 
R Bt he Pb OF PUNCH — 


The Volume for the year 1843, handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 
London: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street; and 
Puncn Orricr, 85, Fleet-strest. 


Resta OF PUNCH. — 
Volume V.,in boards, uncut edges, price 5s., is now 
ready. 
London : Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and 
Puncu Orricr, 85, Fleet-street. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF 
CIVILIZATION.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 


OUR SOCIAL BEES: 
Or, Pictures of Town and Country, and other Papers. 
By AnpRrEw WrnteEr, M.D. 
ConTERTS : 

London Smoke; Mock Auctions; Our Peck of Dirt; the 
Artificial Man ; Britannia’s Smelling Bottle; the Post Office; 
Commercial Grief; Aerated Bread; Preserved Meats; Wenham 
Lake Ice ; Turkish Baths; Nervous System of London; Who is 
Mr. Reuter ? The Suburban Fair ; Physical Antipathies; Brain 
Diffieulties ; Human Hair, &c. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION. 


By Dr. ANDREW Wxntrr, M.D. 
Reprinted from the Quarterly’’ and ‘* Edinburgh Reviews.” 

Contents: The London Commissariat ; Food and its Adul- 
terations; Advertisements; The Zoological Gardens; Rats ; 
Woolwich Arsenal ; Shipwrecks ; Lodging, Food, and Dress of 
Soldiers ; The Electric Telegraph; Fires and Fire Insurance ; 
The Police and the Thieves; Mortality in Trades and Pro- 
fessions ; Lunatic Asylums. 


London: Rosrrt Harpwicxs, 192, Piccadilly. 





This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEALTH 
OF INDIA. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine ; 
with Notes on the different Administrative and Judicial 
Systems required for the Asiatic Races and the British 
Inhabitants. 
By Tuomas Harz, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Macmititan & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London. 





This Day is published, price 1s. 6d., 
FEW WORDS ON _ CRITICISM: 
Being an Examination of the Article in the Saturday 
Keview of April 20, 1861, upon Dr. Whewell’s ‘‘ Platonic Dia- 
logues for English Readers.” 
By Joun Grors, B.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


Macmuiuan & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, Loudon. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 18s., 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the YEAR 1860. 
Rivrxctons; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin 
& Co.; Houlston & Wright ; Cowie & Co.; J. Capes; Smith, 
Elder, & Co. ; E. Bumpus; J. Waller; J. Thomas; L. Booth ; 
A. Cleaver ; Upham & Beet; Bell & Daldy; Willis & Sotheran ; 
Bickers & Bush; W. Heath ; J. Toovey ; and J. Wheldon. 











the same County,—Sarugpay, JUNE 29, 1861. 


Loxpow :—Priated by Wrtttam Lrrrze, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Larrus, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON REVIEW. 











No. 52.—Vot. II.] 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1861. 








THE MYSTERY OF SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 


THE attempt to prove that Shakspeare wrote the Sonnets commonly 
attributed to him is a case of purely circumstantial evidence. There is little 
proof, but great probability, that Shakspeare wrote them; and no proof, 
except inferential, to whom they were addressed, and whether to one person 
orto many. But after a careful perusal and classification of them, and an 
impartial consideration of most, if not of all that has been said and written 
upon the subject by the biographers, editors, and commentators of the poet 
—some of them very wise and many of them very foolish—we venture to lay 
down the following propositions :— 

First.—That the Sonnets attributed to Shakspeare were written by 
Shakspeare. 

Second.—That the author never intended them for publication, but meant 
them to be strictly private and confidential. 

Third.—That some of the Sonnets are to be considered autobiographical, 
and true expressions of the feelings of the author, not written as mere exer- 
cises of his fancy and ingenuity, but the unreserved avowal of his joys and 
sorrows to friends with whom he was on such terms of intimacy, as to render 
it both natural and proper that he should unbosom himself to the ; and 
that consequently they afford us a greater insight into the private mind and 
character of the poet than can be found in any other of his writings. ‘“ With 
this key Shakspeare unlocked his heart.” 

Fourth.—That being a master of song, and known to be so by the young, 
the gallant, the rich, and the noble of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, he was some- 











fifteen years—and some perhaps as late as 1605, when he was forty-one. 
They were not published until 1609, and, when published, he neither pub- 
licly avowed or disavowed them, but treated them, as indeed he appears to 
have done all his writings, except two poems, with remarkable indifference, 
if not contempt. His “ Venus and Adonis” and his “ Rape of Lucrece” were 
published by himself, the one in 1593, and the second in the following year, 
with his name, and both were dedicated by himself, and not by his pub- 
lisher, to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Though he was near 
‘hirty years of age at the time, the poems appear to have been written in his 
earlier youth ; and “ Venus and Adonis” is expressly said in the dedication to 
be “ the first heir of his invention.” These were the only fruits of his genius 
which he appears to have been proud of, or to have taken any interest in. 
As he grew older he seems to have become utterly indifferent to literary 
fame. But when he wrote most of these Sonnets, he was neither so careless 
nor so cold. This is evident, from the sublime self-assertion, and confidence 
in the immortality of his genius which pervade them all. Another proof 
that Shakspeare did not himself collect the Sonnets, is that they are, as they 
stand, a mass of confusion ; that the continuity of subject is blurred and 
broken, and interpolated, and that the collector, knowing only the Sonnets 
addressed to himself, shovelled all the rest together in one chaotic heap, 
without taking the slightest pains to arrange them, either in personal or in 
chronological order. Like some other noble personages in our own day, 
he may have been the poet’s very good friend, but he was a very lazy and 
incompetent editor. 

The third proposition will recommend itself to any one who has studied 


, times asked or perhaps employed to write sonnets to oblige those friends ; that | the Sonnets with critical attention. The allusions to personal circumstances 
he did so; and spoke in their name their amorous passion. and feelings scattered through them are too many and too touching to be 
Fifth.—That, in all probability, he wrote many other sonnets, which are | the effect of accident, or to be explained away in any metaphorical sense. 
r not included in the collection, and are not known to exist. The 37th Sonnet tells his friend that he has been “lamed” by fortune’s 
" Sixth—That the one hundred and fifty-four which we possess, were col- | spite, and that he is poor and despised; the 42nd upbraids him for 
| lected by one Mr. W. H., and either put into the hands of the publisher | loving a woman, whose faith was previously vowed to the poet ; the 62nd 
by that person, or by some other admirer of Shakspeare’s genius who had } states that he is old, “beaten and chopped with tanned antiquity.” The 
f access to them. 79th to the 83rd, the 84th, 85th, and the 86th, inform us that another 
. Seventh—That Mr. W. H. was Mr. William Herbert, who, in the year poet, even greater than he, had been celebrating the virtues of his friend: 
1601, being then in his twenty-first year, became, by the death of his father, | The 89th speaks of unhappy estrangement between them, and the two 
Earl of Pembroke. following lament most pathetically the consequences that would result if the 
- Eighth.—That a large portion of the Sonnets was addressed to this gentle- | friendship so highly prized were really lost to the writer without any hope of 
man himself, prior to his attaining the earldom, and some afterwards, return, The 110th and 111th betray that he felt the degradation of the 
Ninth.—That some of the Sonnets were addressed to or written for Henry | position which the world in that day assigned to the play-actor ; that he 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and to Philip Herbert, Earl of Mont- | deplored that he had to make himself a motley (a fool) ; that his name had 
. gomery, brother of the Earl of Pembroke. “received a brand ;” that his nature was all but subdued—‘ to what it 
Tenth_—That a large number of the remaining Sonnets were addressed to a | wrought in—like the dyer’s hand ;” and that fortune had not better pro- 
he “ dark” woman, perhaps beloved by William Shakspeare, perhaps by William | vided for his life than “ by public means, which public manners breeds.” 
ps Herbert, and who proved false to one William in favour of another ; but that | The 112th speaks of vulgar slanderers ; while most of that portion of the 
f there is no evidence as to the identity of the lady, or either of her lovers, series, which are addressed to a woman, and that woman not to be considered 
Eleventh—That efforts were made to damage Shakspeare in the estimation | his wife—unless a gratuitous imputation, wholly unwarranted, be cast upon 
and friendship of one or other of these three noblemen, and that the persons | his character—show the struggles of a guilty passion in his mind, and the 
of whose slanders the poet complained were either players or play-writers | heart-wrung anguish which they cost him. 

v. envious of his success and popularity. The fourth and fifth propositions —that Shakspeare wrote for the rich and 
- Twelfth.—That one of these persons was Ben Jonson. noble at their request—and that the collection, such as the world now knows it, 
al In support of the first proposition little need be said. There is no poet of | does not include all the “sugred” and other sonnets that Shakspeare wrote 
a} that age, except Shakspeare, who published or could have written sonnets so | to his “ private friends”—are supported by internal evidence ; and also by 
e; full of power and beauty. Some few of them may be mere quibbles—exercises | the fact, that the collection ends abruptly : and by the possibility that many 
=. in words rather than in ideas, which far inferior writers might have excelled | may have been lost, like other private letters, by the carelessness of the great 
—hut the great majority are of pure gold, and bear the image and super- | people to whom they were addressed, or by their death before the publication 
_ scription of Apollo upon them too plainly for any one to doubt that they | took place, and the ignorance or idleness of their heirs, in examining their 
1H come of the mintage of Shakspeare. The sonnets of Spenser, Donne, Ben | papers. None but Shakspeare himself knew the names of all the persons to 
e; Jonson, or any other sonnetteers of the age, are but the “ meaner beauties of whom he had been in the habit of unbosoming himself in this fashion, or who 
_ the night,” and pale their ineffectual light when the glorious orb of Shakspeare had asked him to write for them. The Sonnets being intended only for private 
appears in the sky. Meres, who published the “ Wits’ Treasury” in 1598, perusal, it was just as difficult for any collector, either in or after the life-time 
expressly informs us that Shakspeare wrote sonnets. “ As the soul of Eu- | of the author, to get together a complete series (without the author's assist- 
p phorbus,” says he, “was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie | ance), as it would be in the present day to collect the private letters of 

— soule of Ovide lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakspeare : witness | any individual mixing much in the politics and literature of his time. 
1: his ‘Venus and Adonis,’ his ‘Lucrece,’ and his sugred sonnets among his private | The sixth proposition—that the collector of the hundred and _ fifty-four 
day friends.” Another proof is afforded by T. T. (Thomas Thorpe), the publisher | sonnets, published as Shakspeare’s, was Mr. W. H.—rests entirely upon the 
_ (and publishers in those days often printed and published without the author's | dedication, by T. T. {Thomas Thorpe |, the bookseller, who calls this person the 
consent or knowledge, and took it upon themselves to indite the dedications) | “only begetter” of the sonnets. The question here arises, does “ begetter” 
ige. who wishes Mr. W. H., “ the only begetter” of the sonnets, = all happiness, | mean the getter tovether ; Gy does it mean the person whose characte r h, qot 
t, and that eternity promised by our ever-living por t.,” There were no poets of that them in the muse and fancy of the author-—1. Crs the person Upon whom aud 
sje age worthy of the epithet ever-living, except Shakspeare and Spenser, and | to whom they were written! If the word have the first meaning, W. H. 
‘Ss’ that Spenser did not write these Sonnets is clear from internal evidence. | seems to have been the man to whom the publisher was indebted for the 
Were not their vigour and passion sufficient proof that Spenser could not, and | opportunity of the whole venture. If it have the second meaning—it would 
- of that Shakspeare did write them, a corroboration in favour of Shakspeare | follow that all the sonnets were addressed to him, W. H.—a supposition 
might be found in Sonnets 135, 136, and 143, where the author indulges in | which the most cursory reading is sufficient to destroy. It is evident that 
ii many puns (and all very bad ones) upon his own name of William. Mr. W. H. was a man; while at least sixty of the sonnets are palpably 
as For the second proposition, that Shakspeare never intended the Sonnets addressed to and inspired by a woman. It may be urged that the sonnets to 
he for publication, a corroboratory circumstance may be found in the fact | the Woman or women were written by Shakspeare, not in his own character, 
— that he never collected them himself; although all, or the greater portion of | but in that of his friend W. H., or some other person ; that W. H. or another 


them, were written after he left Stratford in 1586-7, a youth of twenty-two, 
and the year 1600, when he was six-and-thirty—a period of fourtee 





asked him for this favour—to prosper hin in wooing. But some of the sonnets 
a the woman, upbraiding her with her inconstancy—and to the man, 
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upbraiding him also—seem to be too clearly the expression of the poet's own 
sentiments, to lend support to the supposition that all the love sonnets were 
unrynnected with his own history and feelings. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the first meaning of the word is to be 
adopted. It involves no contradiction, and an ardent admirer of Shakspeare, 
as Mtr. W. H. undoubtedly was, and one so exalted by the praise of the 
greatest writer of his age, may well have been anxious to rescue from the 
threatened oblivion of manuscript the noble effusions of such a genius,—the 
more especially as the Genius himself held his own glory at a rate so extra- 
ordinarily cheap, and began to scorn, not alone the fame which he had already 
acquired, but the still greater fame that posterity might have in store for 
him. 

The seventh proposition that Mr. W.H. was Mr. William Herbert, afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke, has been affirmed by many critics and denied by many more. 
The proofs of the affirmative are circumstantial, but they all point one way, and, 
taken one with another from a chain of evidence very difficult to break. The 
fact is clear that in the year 159s, when Shakspeare is known, on the autho- 
rity of Meres, to have written sonnets, there was a noted and most notable 

oung man “upon town” in London, the eldest son and heir of the Earl of 

embroke. His age was eighteen, he was rich, handsome, gay, gallant, and 
fashionable, and a constant attendant at the theatres. He was also known to 
Ben Jonson and other dramatic writers, and possibly to Spenser, who died 
in 1598, From that year until 1601, when the Earl, his father died, this 
young gentleman continued to live in the full glare of fashion, but still as 
plain Mr, William Herbert. 

It has been alleged that, as the publication of Shakspeare’s Sonnets took 
lace in 1609, when this gentleman was Earl of Pembroke, the publisher, 
. T. would not have been guilty of the inaccuracy or the bad taste of addressing 

him as plain Mr. W. H., and that, consequently, some other name must be 
sought as that of the “ begetter” or collector. Among the names thus 
suggested is that of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, a well known 
friend and patron of the poet. But the supporters of the theory have been 
compelled to transpose the initials to make out their case, and have not 
supported it by a tittle of better evidence. The 135th Sonnet—full of 
quibbles and execrably bad puns, and written to a woman,—says that the 
object of her affection was named Witt, This Will is either Shakspeare 
himself or the same person to whom so many of the Sonnets are addressed. 
Sonnets 136 and 143 carry out the same idea, and show that the false fair 
one was beloved by two persons of the name of William, one the writer of 
the Sonnets, and the other his noble friend, whoever he may have been. 
As far as their authority goes these two Sonnets disprove the claim set up 
for Henry Wriothesley, or any person whose name was not William. 
Tyrwhitt, one of the great incompetents who have fixed themselves like bar- 
nacles upon the fame of Shakespeare, led astray by a mysterious expression in 
the 20th Sonnet :— 
** A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling,” 


started the notion that Mr. W. H. was a Mr. William Hews, or Hughes, but 


| 





who Hews was he informed the world no further, nor has anybody since his | 


time been able to discover. This bright idea, therefore, goes for nothing, 
which is quite as much as it is worth. The objection that T. T., the pub- 
lisher, would not do such a thing as address such a great Earl as that of 
Pembroke-—as simple Mr. W. H., has to be tested by the supposition that the 
greater number of the Sonnets were addressed to that young gentleman in 
his father’s lifetime, when he had no other title ; and that, in all probability, 
they bore that superscription upon them ; and, moreover, that if W. H., 
then an Earl, gave them to the publisher at the later period, after his 
father’s death, he may have wished his youthful initials to be associated with 
the poetry of his friend rather than his maturer title of state and ceremony. 
Seen from this point of view the objection vanishes into nothingness, where 
let us leave it. 

The eighth proposition has been partly debated in the seventh. It is that 
most of the Sonnets were addressed to this noble youth—the intimate and 
dear friend of Shakspeare. The first twenty-two of the series—which read on 
consecutively like stanzas of one poem—are an earnest appeal to one who is 
fair, free, rich, and noble, not to live single. He is constantly urged to 
marry, to perpetuate his beauty. Every plea that can be sustained—either 
in law or in poetry, in fact or in fancy, is pleaded to induce him to take a 
mate. Justice to his progenitors, to himself,and to posterity, is appealed to ; 
and all witha wealth of imagery, a power of reasoning, a vigour of expression, 
as rare as they are delightful, though more suited to the ideas and manners 
of the age of Elizabeth and of James L., than of our own. It cannot be 
wdimitted that Shakspeare, who must have read so many poems on the beauty 
of women, determined to be original, if not eccentric, by writing upon so 
unusual a theme as the personal beauty of a man, and that man a purely 
imaginary creation. We must, perforce, allow him the credit of sincerity ; 
for as we get further into these marvellous sonnets, we find that the writer 
speaks from the heart—that he does not always give us the by-play of his teo 
exuberant wit ; but groans, as it were, out of the agony of a wounded and a 
chastened spirit, in language quite as touching and pathetic as can be found 
in the Psalms of David, or in the lamentations of Job. But before investi- 
gating the Sonnets further, and looking at them in the light of their own 
beauty, let us consider what opinion his contemporaries entertained of 
William Herbert—Earl of Pembroke—that we may be the better enabled to 
judge whether the description in the earlier Sonnets not only fits him exactly ; 
but would fit no other known and prominent person of his time. Clarendon, 
who has drawn his portrait, says :— 


“ William, Earl of Pembroke, was the most universally beloved and esteemed 
man of his age, Iie was a man very well bred and of excellent parts, 
and a graceful gpeaker upon any subject, having a good proportion of learning, 
and a ready wit to apply it and enlarge upon it; of a pleasant and facetious 
humour, and a disposition affable, generous, and munificent. He was a 
“reat lover of his country, and of the religion and justice which he believed only 
could support it, and his friendships were only with men of those principles. And 
as his conversation was most with men of the most pregnant parts and under- 
standing, so towards any such who needed support or encouragement, though 
unknown, if fairly recommended to him, he was very liberal. . Yet his 
memory must not be flattered, that his virtues and good inclinations may be 
believed. t 
with great infirmities, which he had in too exorbitant a proportion, he indulged 





He was not without some alloy and vice, and without being clouded | 





himself in pleasures of all kinds almost, in all excesses. To women, whether out 
of his natural constitution, or for want of his domestic content and delight (in 
which he was most unhappy, for he paid much too dear for his wife’s fortune, 
taking her person into the bargain*), he was immoderately given up. But then 
he likewise retained such a power and jurisdiction over his very appetite, that he 
was not so much transported with beauty and outward allurements, as with those 
advantages of the mind, as manifested an extraordinary wit, and spirit, and know. 
ledge, and administered great pleasure in the conversation, To these he sacri. 
ficed himself, much of his precious time, and his fortune.” 


Horace Walpole, in his “ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” says that 
some of the amatory poems ascribed to this nobleman “ were addressed to 
Christiana, daughter of Lord Bruce, of Kinlos [Kinross *e one of the 
favourites of James I., who, to facilitate her match with William Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Devonshire, gave her a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, This lady in her youth was the platonic mistress of Lord Pembroke, 
who, according to the romantic gallantry of his age, composed numerous 
poems in her praise.” This passage, taken in connection with Lord Clarendon’s 
portrait of William Herbert, may prove a key to unlock the mystery. 

The earlier sonnets are addressed to one unmarried and unduly indifferent to 
the charms of women. Some of the later sonnets make no mention of the 
unmarried state of the noble person ; but charge him with loving a woman 
with a guilty love ; a woman, too, who had previously loved the sonnetteer 
himself. The 3rd Sonnet says,— 

** Look in thy glass and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another ; 


Whose fresh repair, if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother, 


Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 

So thou through window of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time ; 

But if thou live, remembered not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee, 


This sonnet, with its allusion to the mother of the noble youth, is entirely 
applicable to W. H. between the years 1598 and 1601. The mother of Wil- 
liam Herbert was no less a person than Mary, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the lady for whose tomb Ben Jonson wrote the renowned epitaph :— 


** Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and wise and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


Of all the Sonnets of the first series, urging the youth to marriage, the 
seventh is perhaps the most beautiful :— 


‘* Lo! in the Orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 

And having climb'd the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 
But when from high-most pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes, ‘fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way: 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


Did the Earl and Countess of Pembroke so ardently desire their son to 
marry that they employed Shakspeare to write these Sonnets to direct his 
wavering judgment, or was Shakspeare himself so highly interested in the 
personal happiness of his friend, as to write to him in this manner out of the 
exuberance of his affection? Though these questions cannot be answered, 
there is no harm in putting them. In the 10th Sonnet the Poet thus 
reproaches him for his too great indifference to female beauty :— 


* For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so improvident. 
Grant if thou wilt thou art belov’d of many, 
But that thou none lov’st is most evident.’ 


The indifference, real or assumed, did not last for ever; for at a period 
which may have been considerably after W. H. had become Earl of Pem- 
broke, and entered into possession of his large fortune, and after he had 
taken his friend’s and the world’s advice, and married—it appears unhappily 
—we find the Poet, in the 95th Sonnet, thus remonstrating with him upon 
those excesses of which Clarendon makes mention :— 


** How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 

Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 

Oh! in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 

Making lascivious comment on thy sport, 

Cannot dispraise, but in a kind of praise ; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

O, what a mansion have those vices got 

Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair, that eves can see ! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge. 


Shakspeare, it must be remembered, was sixteen years older than W. H., 
supposing those initials to represent William Herbert ; not so much older 
as to have had the privilege of lecturing him as a father might an erring and 
beloved son ; but having such experience of the world and the world’s ways, 
as to be justified, both by his age and character, in addressing to one he 
loved all those tender and affectionate remonstrances which are to be found 
in the Sonnets. How delicate is the flattery, and yet how sound the advice, 
in the 96th Sonnet :— 


** Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport. 
Both grace and faults are lov'd of more and less: 
Thou mak st fauts graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 

The basest jewel will be well esteemed ; 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 

To truths translated, and for true things deemed. 

How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 

How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 

If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report.” 








© He married Lady Mary Talbot, daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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Mr. Charles Knight denies that W. H. was the Earl of Pembroke, and | Elizabeth. Wh the poet “ ” like bl ip wi 
asks how it was possible that the Earl should invite Shakspeare to his castle coal ew ne ge in 9 ine aly nae O me St 


at Wilton to perform before King James I., if the supposition were true. 


The Earl, he says, “ would scarcely have been well pleased to have welcomed | 


to Wilton the poet who had written— 


‘ «* How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name !’”’ 

But why not? The reproof to be found in the Sonnets is gentle as dew 

ing from heaven on the bosom of a friend. The little drop of bitterness 
is enclosed in larger drops of the very sweetest of honey ; and the reproof, 
moreover, was not made oe at the time, nor till six years afterwards ; and 
then not by Shakspeare, but by the reproved person himself. 

The ninth proposition assumes that in all probability Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, and Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, were 
addressed by Shakspeare in some of the sonnets in the collection. It 
is evident that many of the sonnets addressed to a man are of a nature 
that would be applicable to some noble person of that age. We know 


| 





from Shakspeare’s dedications of Venus and Adonis that he was acquainted | 


with the Earl of ig com a rich and fashionable nobleman, nine | 


years younger than himself, and only twenty when those poems were 

ublished. We know also, on the authority of Rowe, that Mr. William 

avenant alleged that Southampton once presented Shakspeare with a thou- 
sand pounds—representing as great a value as four or five thousand pounds in 
the present day, that he might be enabled to complete a purchase which he 
wished to make ; and on the authority of contemporary letters and diaries, as 
well as tradition, it seems that both Pembroke and Southampton were fond of 
theatrical performances, In a letter to Sir Robert Sidney, dated 1599, it is 
stated that Lords Southampton and Rutland seldom went to the Court at 
Nonsuch, but passed their time in London “ merely in going to playes everie 
day.” The 37th Sonnet speaks of the poet’s friend as one “in whose abund- 
ance he is sufficed.” This expression may be metaphorical, and apply 
either to W. H. or to the Earl of Southampton. If it be taken literally, 
there is no evidence to prove that Shakspeare received money from Pembroke, 
as he is known to have done from Southampton. The 40th hints that his 
friend “might steal all his poverty,” ¢.¢., leave him poor no longer. The 
58rd also seems to hint at a pecuniary obligation :— : 


** Speak of the spring, and foizon* of the year ; 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart.” 


To this person Shakspeare had evidently dedicated poems—either some 
of the Sonnets that now appear without a name—or “ Venus and Adonis” 
and the “ Rape of Lucrece.” In the latter case, Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, must be the person, and in the former case he may be the 
person. Sonnet 78th says,— 


** So oft have I invok’d thee for my muse, 
And found such fair assistance in my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse.” 


The 82nd takes up the same subject— 


** T grant thou wert not married to my muse, 
And therefore mayst without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book.”’ 


But as the noble friend appears to have been flattered by the adulation 
of these poets, whomsoever they may have been, and of one of them more 
particularly, and to have manifested some surprise and displeasure that 
Shakspeare, whom he loved so much better, or admired so much more, should 
have suddenly become silent, Shakspeare, in the 83rd and 84th, 85th and 
86th, already mentioned in support of the proposition that some portions of 
these poems are autobiographical, vindicates himself from the supposed 


neglect— 
** T never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fairt no painting set. 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet’s debt : 

And therefore have I slept in your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow, 

This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 


The 84th Sonnet ends with something like a reproach that his friend 





should love praise so much. But the swallowing of praise was, in that age, as | 


it is in this, like the swallowing of opium, the more the poison is taken, 
the more of it is required, and the drunkard’s cup goes on ever increasing 
either in magnitude or replenishment— 


** You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse.”’ 


The 86th Sonnet is the most remarkable of all on this part of the subject. 
The 80th acknowledges “that a better spirit doth use” his friend’s name, 
“and in the praise thereof spends all his might;” but the 86th gives 
particulars which may perhaps afford a clue both to the name of the patron 
and the poet :— 


** Was it the proud full eail of his great verze, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my bram mhearse, 
Making their tomb the wom! wherein they grew ? 
Wae it his spirit, by spirits taught to write, 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
Hk, NOR THAT AFFABLE FAMILIAR GHOST 
WHICH NIGHTLY GULLS HIM WITH INTELLIGENCE, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence. 
But when your countenance fil’d up his line, 
Then jack’d I matter; that enfeebled mins.” 


This extraordinary sonnet leads us to the spiritualism of the age of Queen 





* Harvest, + Fairness or beauty, 








| federate Kelly summoned at will to unfold the secrets of futurity ? 


roud full sail, merited such cordial praise from such a man as Shakspeare ? 
Vas he a ow Beng of Dr. Dee’s house at Mortlake ; a looker through, the 
famous crystal, and a believer in the angel Uriel, whom Dee and his i 
This 
would throw the allusion in the Sonnet back several years, as Dee pretended 
to have had no communications with the angel Uriel until November, 1582, 
when he appeared ‘in the midst of a “ great dazzling light,” and gave him a 
crystal of a convex form, and told him that, whenever he wished to hold 
converse with spirits and angels, he had only to gaze intently upon the 
crystal, with all faculties of his mind and body, and the spirits would 
appear and answer his questions. Dee was visited by Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and other great nobles of the court, in 1583, the Karls of Pem- 
broke and Southampton were too young, the first an infant of two years, 
and the second a ber of nine, to have formed a portion of the curious 
throng on these oceasions. But the poet whe afterwards celebrated the 
noble friend of Shakspeare, and who was living in 1598, may have been present 
at Dr. Dee’s, or some other wizard’s, and may have been » believer in, or a 
pretender to, spiritual intercourse. Could that poet have been Spenser, as 
some have surmised? Spenser died in 1598, and his works, rf not his 
person, were well known to Shakspeare ; but the Karl of Leicester was 
Spenser’s patron, and neither Pembroke nor Southampton. Leicester sent 
the author of the “ Faery Queen” on a foreign mission in 1579, and the poet 


| addressed to him some years afterwards a copy of verses entitled * Virgil’s 


Gnat,” complaining of neglect or ill-treatment. If not Spenser, could 
Shakspeare have meant Ben Jonson? Spenser was so far known to the 
Herberts that he wrote a Sonnet to the Countess of Pembroke, the mother of 
William Herbert, but he addressed nothing to that nobleman himself, or, if 
he did, it is not extant. Spenser complimented Shakspeare, and called him 
* pleasant Willy,” but, in default of dedications, and of poems addressed to 
some great noble of a later date than Leicester, who died in 15s, his claim 
to Shakspeare’s praise must be passed over. And here the question may be 
asked, why Leicester should not, in Shakspeare’s case, be substituted for 
Southampton / Shakspeare was twenty-four years of age at the time of the 
death of this false and imperious favourite ; he may have known him at 
Kenilworth, and may at an earlier period have held a canopy over him, as he 
says that he did over some one, on some occasion, in Sonnet 125. That 
occasion may have been on the famous visit of Queen Elizabeth to the revels 
at Kenilworth in 1576, when Shakspeare was a boy of twelve. In this case 
poet and patron might fit, and we might believe the verse to apply to 
Leicester and Spenser. 

“ Rare Ben” dedicated his epigrams to the Earl of Pembroke, and in one 
of these compliments his patron :— 


** T do but name thee Pembroke, and I find, 
It is an epigram on all mankind.” 


But his works contain no other allusions to or praises either of Pem- 
broke, of Southampton, or of Leicester, which would justify the mention 
made in so many of the Sonnets of Shakspeare. And more than this, Jonson 
was a disbeliever in alchymy and spiritualism, as his play of the “ Alchymist” 
is sufficient to show. Daniel, Marlowe, and other names have been suggested, 
but with no clearer results. Had Leicester been a handsome and generous 
youth his name might have been worthy of further consideration in the 
matter ; but his age and character put him out of court, and prevent us from 
believing that under any circumstances he could have been the admired, the 
beloved, the almost idolized friend of Shakspeare. In this doubtful case, 
which it is impossible to decide—for no sufficient materials exist upon which 
to found a judgment-—the opinion that Henry Wriothesley must share with 
William Herbert the honours of the Sonnets is entitled to favour, South- 
ampton’s exile from England, after the year 1601, in consequence of his 
participation in the Essex House Conspiracy, may account for some of the 
gaps and lacune in the poetical narrative, which neither W.H., “ the only 
begetter,” or T. T., the publisher, had knowledge or industry enough to 
supply. 

In favour of the supposition that some of the Sonnets may have been 
addressed to Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, there is nothing of 
more cogency to be alleged, than the fact that, like his brother, the Earl of 
Pembroke, he was a great lover of the theatre, and the steady fmend of 
Shakspeare. After the poet’s death, Heming and Condell, who collected the 
plays, which form the first folio edition of Shakspeare (1624), could tind no 
persons to whom they could so appropriately or gracefully dedicate the 
volume as these noble brothers. 

The tenth proposition refers to the most perplexing of all the mysteries that 
attach to the composition of the Sonnets. In the earlier portions of the series 
there are a few that have commonly been thought to be addressed to W. H., 
or some other handsome and noble youth to whom the poet was warmly 
attached, and to whom he poured forth his affection in strains and phrases 
that in our day are only applied to persons of the opposite sex. Nevertheless, 
some even of these were addressed toa woman. Take for instance Sonnets 22, 
23, 24, and 25, in which there is no expression inconsistent with the 
theory that they were addressed to a lady, and none consistent with the theory 
theory that they were addressed toa gentleman, except the order in which they 
appear, immediately after and immediately preceding other sonnets that we 
must suppose to have been addressed to a man. Sonnet 26 commences 


** Lord of my love! 


an exordium sufficient to prove that it was not inspired by a lady. Indeed, 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th Sonnets read as if they were composed by a lady to 
be sent to a gentleman, and so far they lend countenance to the supposition 
that Shakspeare no more betrayed his own private feelings in his sonnets 
than he did in his plays; and that some of them, at least, were not tran- 
scripts of the emotions of his heart, but the playful exercises of his wit and 
fancy written on behalf of others. But this supposition, even if tenable for 
these three and some other Sonnets, is untenable for the most of them, as has 
already been shown, and as will appear more clearly us the last proposition 
relative to the existence of Shakspeare’s love and jealousy of a “ dark lady” 
is debated on the evidence afforded by the Sonnets themselves. The 42nd 
Sonnet in the series addressed to W. H. divulyes the commencement of the 
passion ; but, stranye to say, gives the lady two lovers—the poet and his 
friend ; and, still more strange, represents the poet as not so ill-satistied with 
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the arrangement as to be prevented from indulging in a variety of playful who will may turn to the book and read in the original, but it may be 


coneetti about it, hardly to be expected from a serious or much distressed | 


lover. 
** That thom hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yét it may be said I low'd her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of niv wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excase ye :—- 
t love her, because thou knew’st I love her ; 

And for my sake even so doth ehe abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for miy sake to‘approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 
And, losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here's the jov; my friend and I are one; 

Sweet flattery; then she loves but me alone,” 


This is an extraordinary Sonnet if the circumstances be imaginary, still 
more extraordinary if they be real. The $2nd and 93rd, Sonnets may also 
have been addressed to a woman, possibly to the poet’s wife, possibly to the 
fair one of the 42nd Sonnet, and possibly to W. H., for the expressions, seen 
in the light of the literary manners of that age, would suit either sex. The 
nine Sonnets, ranging from 113 to 120, are more palpably inspired by 
womanly charms ; and two of them, the 116th and the 119th, are exceedingly 
beautiful. Sonnet 116 has often been quoted, and speaks a very passionate 
as well as a very refined affection :— 


** Let me not tu the marriage of true minds 
Adnaut impediments. -Love is not love 
Whieb alters when it alteration fins, ; 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O no; it is an ever-fixred mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
Tt is the star to ewery wandering bark, 
Whose worth 's unknown, although his height be taken.* 
Love's not Time's fool, thongh rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom, 
If this be error, and apon me prov'd, 
1 never writ, nor no man ever lov'd."’ 


The 119th speaks not of the joy, but of the misery of a guilty or a mis- 
placed passion, and is in a nobler and more manly strain than the weak 
complacent quibbling of the 42nd ;-— 


** What potions have I drunk of Syren tears, 
Distifled from lim bees foul as hell within, 
Applring fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How hare mine eyes out of their spheres heen fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever!”’ 


It is the heart and not the fancy that utters a complaint like this; and 
expressions so fervid are not the toys of imagination, but the groans of a 








wounded spirit—undeceived and contrite. But who was the lady? We lose | 


sight of her for awhile after this allusion, until we come to the 127th Sonnet, 


from which point to the end of the collection all the poems are devoted to her | 


praise or her ignominy. The 127th Sonnet informs us that her eyes are 
“raven black ;” the 130th that her hair is black ; the 132nd that her eyes, 
pitying her lover, “have put on black,” and “look with pretty ruth upon his 
pain.” And throughout the poems she is invariably called “ black ”"—+. ¢., 
dark, or of a dark complexion :—- 


** T willswear Beauty herself is black, 
And they all foul that thy complexion lack.” 


The 128th Sonnet makes known that the lady is a musician—that she 
plays upon the virginal—it does not say that she sings ; and that when he 
sits looking at and listening to her, he envies the touch of her fingers upon 
the instrument, which, though but dead wood, is more blessed than his living 
lips. But the burthen of the plaint is not of this playful kind, but one of 
sorrow and agony. Shakspeare was no longer young. He had married at 
the age of eighteen a woman eight years older than himself, whom he left at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to try his fortune in London, and only visited once a 
year. No child was born to him after his twenty-first year ; and at the time 
when these Sonnets were written, he must have been between thirty-four and 
forty, if not older; for he was thirty-four when he first began to address 
sonnets to W. H. His friend, as is apparent from the 42nd Sonnet, conceived 
either a platonic or a warmer affection for this lady. In the 138th Sonnet, 
when he already had occasion to doubt her, he says, 

“| When my love ewears that she is made of truth, 
I do beheve her, though I know she lies ; 
That she might Uunk me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 


Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Though she knows my days are past the best.” 


In the 134th a pun upon the name of WuiL, followed up in the 135th and 
136th by a series of similar puns equally bad, if not worse, shows that the 
name of the noble lover, as well as of the poet, was William, and tends, with 
the other circumstances in Pembroke’s character and history, mentioned by 
Marendon and Walpolo, to fix the imputation of being the poet’s rival upon 
W. H., Earl of Potsbeobe. The 134th Sonnet to the lady commences ;— 


** So now I have confess d that he is thine, 
And I mrself am mortgaged to thy Writ ; 
Mveelf I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 
But thoxw wilt not, nor de will not be free.” 


This is the first intimation. The second is stronger :— 


** Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Wit, 
And WIL to boot, and WILt in overplus— 
More than enonagh am I that vex thee still, 

To thy sweet Wine making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose W111 is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my WI t in thine ? 
Shall Writ in others seem right gracious, 

And in my Writ no fair acceptance shine ?”’ 


There follow a series of Writs in this Sonnet and the next, which those 





* Query, should not thie ine read— 
** Whose worth (i. ¢., that of the stars] is known, although his height’s untaken.” 





sufficient to quote the following from Sonnet 136 :— 


« Wi will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Aye, fill it full with Wits. 4 


Make bat my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov’st me,—for my name is WiLL.” 


The 144th Sonnet, remarkable in every way, suggests a difficulty as, regards 
the Earl of Pembroke, for it was published in) the “ Passionate Pilgrim” 
without Shakspeare’s knowledge and eonsent, and with his name, in 1599, 
ten years before the collected Sonnets saw the light. .As the Earl was but 
nineteen years of age at the time it would follow, if he be the man, that he 
was precocious in his vices, if he loved the lady, and if his love were othe 
than as platonic as it was for Lady Christiana Bruce, . 


‘¢ Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirita do suggest me still; 
The better angel is a man right fair 
The worser spirit a woman, colour’d il. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 7 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not ly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one ange! in another’s hell. 
et this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good ohe out.” 


The day of quibbles, and fancies, and guesses about his friend and his 
friend’s name soon passed over, even if it can be conceded—which perhaps 
it may not—that all the Sonnets which speak of love for a woman, were 
addressed to the same person. At all events, a large proportion of them 
disclose a great love and a great anguish. 

The “bad angel,” the “dark woman” of this unhappy passion, seems to 
have well deserved the epithets. 

In the 149th Sonnet the poet exclaims against himself— 


‘* For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.” 


In Sonnet 132 she is aceused of being “ twice forsworn,” as if she had 
been a married woman, as false to her lovers as to her husband. The self- 
condemnation of the writer, and his bitter reproach of the false-hearted object 
of his passion are finely mingled— 


** In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But THOU ART TWICE FORSWORN, to me love swearing; 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two ouths’ breach do I accuse thee, 

When I break twenty? I am perjur’d most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And, to enlighten thee, guve eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 
For I have sworn thee fair; more perjur'd I 
To swear, against the truia, so foul a lie!” 


Love such as this is far too passionate and real to be platonic, such as the 
love said to have been entertained for Christiana Bruce, Countess of Devon- 
shire (can any descendant of the Cavendishes inform us if she were a dark 
lady !) by the Earl of Pembroke ; and the world must not jump to a conclu- 
sion at the name, or indulge in the supposition, even though it be to save the 


_ character of a great poet, as a husband, that these Sonnets were written 


for William, Earl of Pembroke, by William Shakspeare, and sent by his 
lordship to the lady with whom he had this supposed to be innocent flirtation. 
The agony is too real and seems too palpably personal to the writer, to war- 
rant the conclusion that the poems can be fictitious and imaginary. Let the 
lady’s name sleepin oblivion. Far be it from us to lift the veil, even if it were 
possible. This Eteteiry proves, like all others, that those who sin must suffer ; 
thut guilty love brings a bitterer punishment to the sensitive and cultivated 
mind of man or woman than any other crime, short of murder, of which they 
can be guilty ; and that Shakspeare was no more an exception to this uni- 
versal justice of heaven than King David, that other great poet, whose 
poems are enshrined far more deeply in men’s hearts than Shakspeare’s own, 
or those of any other poet who ever lived ; that sin and suffering are like 
tree and fruit, effect and cause ; and that the greater the gifts of the sinner, 
the more condign his punishment, and the more agonized his repentance. 

The eleventh proposition is, that the friendship entertained and openly avowed 
for Shakspeare by these or other noblemen produced in the minds of the actors 
and play-writers associated with him at the theatre, or in the minds of others 
not now discoverable, an amount of envy, jealousy, and ill-will, that vented 
itself by public as well as by private slanders. This fact is but too abundantly 
proved by the Sonnets. Commencing with the 112th we find a string of com- 
plaints on this subject, as if Shakspeare keenly felt the weight and injustice 
of the attacks of which he was the object :-— 


** Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow ; 
For what care 1 who calls me a or ill, 

So you o’ergreen my bad, my good allow ?’’ 


The 121st speaks out still more emphatically :— 


*« ‘Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed 
When not to be receives reproach of being, 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing, 
For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wiLis count bad what I think good ? 
No.—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be straight, though themselves be bevel.* 


By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain,— 
All men are bad and in their badness reign.” 


The succeeding Sonnet seems to show that Shakspeare had given away to 
another person—in all probability, to a woman—some tablets, the gift of bis 
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friend ; and that this had been alleged against him as an offence. But the 
poet vindicates himself :— 

“yz — n0 tlie Shy fore love eo score ; 

Were to import firgecfalnces ae 

The 125th Sonnet speaks with contempt of the slandercr, as of some 
“‘suborned informer,” a person to whose control “the true soul was least 
subject, even when midst impeached.” 

ough little is known of the personal history of Shakspeare, we gather from 
a variety of small circtimstances that have accidentally come down to us, that 
some of the rival dramatists—whose plays he was compelled to mend before 
they were in a fit staté to be ‘produced before the public,—were not only 
jealous of him, but accused him of stealing their best passages and putting 
them into his own plays. A posthumous pamphlet of a man of this class, 
named Greene,” entitled.““A Groat’s, Worth of Wit, bought with a Million 
of Repentance,” urges his fellow play-writers, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, 
to abandon the vain occupation of the stage, and to amend their dissolute and 
ungodly lives ; and speaks pointedly of an “ upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, but with,— 

** this tygre’s heart wrapt in a player's hide,’ 

—who supposes that he is as well able to bombast.on a blank verse as the best 
of you. 
the only Shakscene in a county.” _ That this was intended for Shakspeare 
is proved by Chettle—the editor of Greene’s posthumous work—in his “ Kind 
Heart’s Dream,” published in 1592, in which he states that, although he was 
not acquainted with Marlowe, he struck out several passages in Greene’s book 
likely to be offensive to.,him ; and that as regards Shakspeare, whom he did 
not so much spare, as he since wished he had, “ Divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty and his facetious 
grace in writing, that approves his art.” 

The twelfth proposition affirms the probability that Ben Jonson was the 
writer connected with the stage who had slandered the poet, and strove to 
do him an injury in the estimation of his friends. 

Ben Jonson, in the 56th of his Epigrams, addresses a “ Poet-Ape,” by 
which scurvy epithet he has been supposed to mean Shakspeare. This sup- 
—, the late Mr. Gitlard, in his enthusiastically-favourable memoir of 

n, indignantly repudiated ; but recent revelations of Jonson’s character 
have rendered it less improbable than it seemed to Mr. Giffard’s prejudiced 
or partial eyes, to believe that Shakspeare and he only was intended, 

“ON A POET-APE, 
** Poor Poet-Ape, that would be thought our chief, 
: Whose works are e’en the oe Oe wit, 
From brokage is become so bold a thief, 
As we, the robbed, leave rage, and pity it. 
At first he made low shifts: would pick and glean, 
Buy the reversion of old plays; now grown 
To a little wealth and credit in the scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit his own. 
And told of this, he slights it. Tut! such crimes 
The sluggish, gaping auditor devours, 
He marks not whose ’twas first; and after times, 
; May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 
Fool! as if half-eyes will not know a fleece 
From locks of wool ; or shreds from the whole piece.” 

What, it may be asked, could Ben Jonson, whose lines upon the death of 
Shakspeare are, perhaps, the finest tribute ever paid to his genius, satirize 
him thus? Could he who said that Shakspeare 


** Wrote not for an age, but for all time ;” 


who first bestowed upon him the epithet of the “Swan of Avon,” and who 
declared that he loved him on this side of idolatry as much as one man could 
do another—ceall his friend “A Poet Ape?” It is not pleasant to think so ; 
but it may have been so notwithstanding. Such a charge as that contained 
in Ben’s epigram was never made against any other dramatist of that age ; 
but was repeatedly made against Shakspeare during his lifetime and after- 
wards. Ben was neither so noble-minded, nor so immaculate, as Giffard 
represented him—for recent discoveries in the State-Paper office hint that 
he was a “spy” in the employment of the Earl of Salisbury, and that to save 
himself from the consequences of the suspicion that he had written a copy of 
verses in glorification of John Felton, the assassin of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he merely, and upon what he called “common report and fame,” 
betrayed his friend, the real author, the Rev. Zouch Townley, to whom he 
had, shortly before, made a present of a dagger that he wore at his girdle in 
token of his satisfaction of a sermon in which Buckingham’s death was 
lauded as a public advantage.* And even if these proofs of meanness had 
not been brought against the memory of Ben Jonson, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that a man should afterwards both praise and love 
another whom he had previously maligned and hated. Were it not so, the 
animosities of literary and professional, as well as private life, would end but 
with the lives of the unhappy persons that were once led astray by them, 
and the door of repentance and of love would be shut against them for ever. 
If Ben Jonson slandered or maligned Shakspeare at an early period of 
their intercourse, he made ample amends in that noble ode to his memory 
which is prefixed to most editions of Shakspeare’s works, and which has 
given posterity several compact and diamond-like lines and phrases for 
quotation, 

3ut if Jonson were not the man who slandered Shakspeare, it was some 
other ; better, perhaps, any other than he ; or, perhaps, better he than any 
other ; as he made ample atonement. 

There is one great and melancholy conclusion to be drawn from these 
wonderful Sonnets ; and it affords another proof of the ancient wisdom which 
declared all things to be vanity and vexation of spirit. We know who wrote 
the poems, but we can only guess imperfectly, and it may be altogether 
erroneously, the names of the persons to whom they were addressed. But 
such was not the anticipation of the writer. Throughout the poems he 
manifests a most lofty faith in his writings, and promises his friends an 
immortality of fame as great as his own :— 

** So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 


So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.”” 
Sonnet XVIII. 





* See the Calendar of State Papers—Domestic Series from 1088.0-~-preserved in the State 
a Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by John Bruce, Esq., 
2.S.A, (1559), 
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And being an absolute Johannes Factotum, isim his own conceite | 





** Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my cerse ever live young.” 
Sonnet XIX. 


** Not marble, nor the ilded monuments 


Of princes, shall outlive thie powerfud rhyme,” 
id * * . o 


Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 

The living reeord of your memory. 

Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; vous PRaisz shall still find room, 
Even is the eyes of all posterity. 


So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
Yow live ia thie.” 
Sonnet LV, 


** Your monument shald be nentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet ere shall o er-read; 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead 
You still shall live (such xirtue hath my en) 
Where breath meee breuthes,—even in the mouths of men.” 


Sonnet LAXXL 


Alas! not so. The prophecy is but half fulfilled. The poet’s lines have 
the immortality which ie foresaw, but the names of his friends have gone 
down into oblivion. No one knows—no one can tell them. Their very sex 
is disputed. They are even held to be the mere creations of his fancy ; born 
of his idleness, his ¢aprice, or his ingenuity. “ Vanity of vanities! all is 


vanity.” . | se: 
Lebhieos of Pooks, 


AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS.* 


Tue title literally explains and condenses this work. — It is merely a compilation 
of the travels and adventures of others, but contains nothing original, or of the 
author's own knowledge, though he says that he has travelled both in the east 
and west of Africa, and has seen the strange growths, the marvellous atmospheric 
phenomena, and the queer ways and moral contradictions of the natives; without 
which knowledge he would not have been able to have even compiled with spirit. 
We cannot speak very enthusiastically of the book, more especially since a naive 
bit of tmconscious suavity challenges onr criticism, and forees us to make com- 
parisons which may not always be to the favour of our author. Among his 
reasons for putting forth the book at all, he says, speaking of the African travel- 
lers, “‘ many of them perished ip their enterprise, and had not an opportunity of 
doing justice to their own journals, or their jottings of what they had seen and 
heard. Some have ot had the power of writing an interesting book. Others 
have furnished a good account of their own wanderings, which were necessarily 
limited to one part of this vast continent.” Now if Mr. Macbriar thinks he 
has supplied the deficiencies of those who cannot write an interesting book, 
or who cannot write well, he is immensely mistaken. His effort is not a 
whit better than anything that has gone before; but, on the contrary, is a trifle 
more confused, and beyond a trifle less interesting. Did it never strike Mr. 
Macbriar that the very want of the “1I’—the want of personal experience, 
and of harmonious homogeneous story — must be of itself a great drawback 
to the interest of a work, and that any one narrative, woven out of half a 
dozen different narratives, must necessarily be deficient in clearness and pre- 
cision—a mere mass of patchwork, where there is no leading idea, and no nice 
shading of parts? ‘This is the case with “ Africa and the Africans.’’ If the 
reader has even skipped the preface, and so remained in ignorance of the author's 
design, he will still feel the want of a clear personal story, and of scenes and 
events told in sequence and connection. Hruce, Mungo Park, Dr. Bartii, Captain 
Burton, Dr. Livingstone, Du Chaillu, Dr. Krapf, and others, indeed all of the 
more notorious African travellers and explorers, are pressed into Mr. Macbriar’s 
service, and made to give up the marrow and sinew of their works. ‘ These 
pages contain the condensed information supplied by thirty or forty volumes 
of travels, some of portentous size,” he says, with an evident belief that to have 
read thirty or forty volumes of travels, and then to have made up out of them a 
small book of some four hundred pages, was a feat worthy of the old black letter 
students of past nages—to be ranked with the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ or 
Bentley's “ Notes on the Bull of Phalaris.” It is possible that it would have 
been more satisfactory if the author had been less self-complacent, for praise is 
always given more freely the Jess it is demanded, 

The Africans have many widely differing tribes among them. From the half- 
fabulous Dokos—-those pigmy links in the great chain by which man is bound as first 
cousin to the gorilla, and forced to own the chimpanzee for his poor relation—to the 
polished, cultivated, high-bred Moors, who gave to Spain her best arts, and tanght 
the Christians civilization, there are many steps, and growth upon growth gra- 
dually unfolding. Some of these races have extreme aptitude for civilization ; 
some are mere infants in mind, but without the infant's power of development ; 
others are of such highly strung nervous susceptibility of brain that they soon go 
mad under any unusual mental excitement; others again are mere brutes—crea- 
tures akin to the hywna, delighting in blood and filth; while others are not unlike 
the ancient peoples of history, with whom simplicity and heroism and hospitality 
and the cleaner virtues of domestic life made up the sum of their daily existence. 
[t is nataral that there would be this similarity, for what were the ancient peoples 
themselves bat a higher kind of savage ere they had become refined by cultivation 
or weakened by luxury? Dr. Livingstone has many touching stories in his book 
of “the noble savage’’--stories forcibly recalling certain characters in our own 
early history, as well as in the histories of other nations. Indeed, it is this quality 
of character reading in Dr. Livingstone which gives him his special charm. He 
is no narrator of hairbreadth adventares like Gordon Cumming; no stupid flat- 
terer, like the professed missionary, who talks of the most disyusting cannibal as if 
he were a highly civilized Caucasian, and loses sight of all the gradations of races ; 
but he tells us quietly and calmly of what special qualities certain men are made, 
and, while keeping always in view the differences of races, and consequently of 
minds, shows us just the points which kuit usall up into one great human brother- 
hood, and make us feel the sympathies lying on the common land between our- 
selves and the savage. This faculty of character reading, and the absence of 
cant, in Dr. Livingstone, makes his twavels in Africa one of the most charming 
works of the kind. But Mr. Machbriar has just manayed to miss this special 
excellence of the Doctor, which is singular, seeing that he has not much beside. 

Africa has always been the land of strange adventure and stranger growths. 
Every new traveller brings away with hin some new facts to add to our former 
store of knowledge ; now it is a gorilla, now a nshiego-mbouvé, or nest-buikding 








* The Africans at Home; being a Popular Description of Africa and the Africans, condensed 
from the accounts of African travellers, from the time of Musgo Perk to the present day. By 


, the Rev, K. M, Macbriar, M.A, London; Longman & Co, 
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ape; now a race of pig-tailed cannibals, or a family of pigmies, earthmen, and the 
like; soon it will be, perhaps, a set of Brobdignagians, or anthropophagi whose 


heads do grow beneath their shoulders; while Laputa may have its representative, | 


and a second Peter Wilkins may discover another island in the interior, visited by 
flying women with ebon skins and sable wings; even the hoarse cry of the unicorn 
has had a kind of echo, while Sinbad re-appeared not so long ago, with the 
cousin-german of the gigantic roc, bearing rubies and diamonds in his beak and 
claws. 

The old magicians came from Africa, and no middle-age romance was without 
its tawny Moor, who worshipped Mahmoud and the devil, and had supernatural 
powers granted him in exchange for his worthless soul. And who does not know 
the dark face of the modern Obi-man, who rules the simple negros with his 
dreadful rule of superstitious dread, and forces from savages as ignorant as him- 
self the most terrible homage and respect, as to a very god of fire and slaughter ? 
The land of magic and enchantment—deadly, lithe, and supple as the serpents of 
her forests, or the wild beasts that crouch within her jungle—Africa has always 
been for us a place of extremest interest ; the place where the past has its deepest 
roots, and the present its fairest outlook. And this is the real meaning of the 
importance of all books of African travel, and the interest which every new dis- 
covery awakens us. A great future is connected with those arid wastes 
and pathless forests; a mighty possible is hidden in the rich pasture lands and 
low-lying plains which a tropical sun warms into such full fertility ; commerce, 
Civilization, the progress of humanity, and the gradual unfolding of history, are 


all bound up with the futare of Africa; the great Negro question, which is now | 


stirring society to its centre, will most probably some day receive its solution in 
the land of the negros, and the problems of cotton, and rice, and sugar, be worked 
out where they can be best discussed. The people, too, must be “improved off 
the face of the earth,” according to the Yankee formula. Earthmen must give 
place to stout Saxon hearts and keener Celtic brains; Dokos be merged into the 
line which has transmitted the traditions and ethnclogy of the broad-shouldered, 
brawny Scandinavian sea-kings ; gorillas and nshiego-mbouvés must/go, and leave 
the field open to their wealthier relatives—civilized men ; and those wide tracts of 
uncultivated land muzt be reclaimed from nature for the use of man and science, 
and for the general benefit of the whole human race. This cycle of civilization 
will not be completed until the tawny and the ebon skins of Africa are brought 
under the law of progress, ard the better things of Western life poured into their 
hands. 

Mr. Machriar has not cared to take these more serious views of the African 
question. He has contented himself with compiling as amusing a book of travel 
and adventure as came within the scope of his capacity to do, but he might have 
made it infinitely more graphic and amusing as a mere sea-side lounging work, 
while he has sadly failed in any real interest of the day by omitting all the graver 
considerations of his subject. Still he will find delighted readers, doubtless, and 
many of the more indolent sort will read him who would start back from Dr. 
Livingstone’s weighty work, or Captain Burton’s drier narrative. 


oe —_ —— —_ —_ ee 


THE LOST TRIBES.* 


Dr. Moore has, in the volume before us, adopted a rather startling ethnological 
theory, the result of which would be that our Anglo-Saxon race are neither more 
nor less than Jews; in fact, that they are derived directly from the ten tribes of 
Israel who separated from Judah in the time of Rehoboam. The idea itself is 
not quite new, but Dr. Moore thinks that he has discovered the links which were 
wanting in the evidence. To follow his argument as well as we can, through a 
maze of verbosity (for we could wish that Dr. Moore had written in simpler lan- 
gnage), he interprets the vision of Ezekiel as signifying that the ten tribes 
should be driven from the land in which they had first settled, Mesopotamia and 
Media, and be scattered towards the four quarters of the heavens, by an invasion 
from the north, and that with this northern power there was to be a vast com- 
mingling of Israel. ‘ Israel was to be mainly scattered eastward, but not utterly 
destroyed.”’” The ‘northern power was the Scythians, and on the invasion of 
Assyria by this people, and while a large portion of the Israelites retired from 
them in the direction of India, others joined with the Scythians and remained 
among them. The great difficulty which now presents itself is to identify 
the Israelites with any tribe passing as Scythian. Now, says Dr. Moore, there 
was a people named Sace placed by the geographer Ptolemy beside the Massa- 
getes, and when we consider that the Israelites delighted to call themselves the 
sons of Isaac, it is possible that the name Sacw may be a mere corruption of 
Isaac. He further states that the ten tribes, when dwelling on the banks of the 
Chedar, appear to be named Sacki, or Saaki, in the Assyrian records translated 
by Rawlinson. The Sacze soon became considered as Scythians, and their name 
is continually coupled with that of the Goths, and in fact they were looked upon 
as the most important branch of the Scythian nation. ‘ They are,’ says Dr. 
Moore, ‘‘ the people from whom the descent of the Saxons may be inferred with the 
least violation of probability; Sakai-sunu, or the sons of the Sakai, abbreviated 
into Saksun, which is the same sound as Saxon, seems a reasonable etymology 
of the word Saxon.” Thus, taking into account the previous explanation of the 
origin of the name Sakai, we find that Saxon is absolutely identical with Isaacson. 
We have, however, some doubt if Dr. Moore will find any examples in the Saxon 
language to confirm this derivation. Nevertheless, this is the way in which he 
derives the Saxons from the Israelites, and he quotes, in support of his explana- 
uon, the name of a people Sacassani and of a district named Sacosena, placed 
by the old geographers in Armenia, where the Sace are supposed to have come 
on their way to the west. 

While one branch of Saxons were thus coming westward, there was another 
great branch of the Saxons (or Israelites) who, according to Dr. Moore, went to 
the east, and took possession of the greater part of India. While the Israelites 
who dwelt in Assyria, he says, took the name of Sacee, those in Media acquired 
that of Budii, which our author derives from an Hebrew word meaning lonely. 


These gave their name to the particular form of idolatry which was adopted | 7 
| the Bishop of St. David’s, was subsequently called to court by the King, whose 


by the ten tribes, and which was the foundation of what is still called Budd- 
hism, which was professed equally by the eastern and western branches of this 
people. The Sacew carried this religion into India about 307 years before Christ, 
and after that date their different names are met with there as in the west. The 
Afvbans belong to this race; and the names of the Sacw and the Budii occur 
tirough all the coumtries which have been occupied by that people. Buddhism 


itself, in fact, professes to have been founded by an inspired preacher, named | 
| refused both, for he had formed a most contemptuous estimate of the Irish clergy, 


Sakya. 








Such is, briefly, the system or theory of Dr. Moore; he believes that the | 
_ Ossory threatened him with blows. 


Saxon race is the direct representative of the ten lost tribes, and that it is in 
England and Englishmen that the prophecies are to be fulfilled in regard to 
the part which Israel is ultimately to act in the regeneration of the world. 








* “The Lost Tribes and the Saxons of the East and West, with new Views of Buddhism, and | 


Translations of Rock Records in India,” By George Moore, M.D. §vo. Longman. 1561, 


There is another question on which Dr. Moore has employed his learning, and 
which oceupies a considerable portion of his volume. Among the monuments 
which the urly Buddhists scattered over Wastern Asia have been found inscrip- 
tions cut in the rock in unknown alphabetical characters, which, therefore, no 
one had yet been able to interpret. The people who wrote them, according 
to Dr. Moore, “ were Saxons and their converts,” and, acting upon this belief, 
he has, he believes, deciphered the characters, and found the language in which 
they are written to be purely Hebrew. He has given a number of these inscrip- 
tions, with complete translations, and traces in them allusions to the descent of 
the Buddhists from the Sace and from the tribes of Israel, and he even dis- 
covers close resemblances between the Buddhists of the east and the Saxons of the 
west. Godama, the chief deity of Buddhism, is, according to Dr. Moore, per- 
fectly identical with the Saxon Woden. But we will not follow him further into 
this part of his subject, or attempt to inquire how far he is correct in his inter- 
pretation of the Buddhist letters and language. 

The theory thus set up by Dr. Moore is certainly a startling one, highly 
flattering to our national pride, and supported by arguments which appear planusi- 
ble. But, we fear, that this is all that we can say for them. The resemblance of 
names is one of the most dangerous rocks on which the philologist becomes 
wrecked, and we fear that the derivation of Sace from Isaac will be taken as 
little better than a pun, and that the theory of the Sakai-sunu is not much more 
worth, One thing, however, strikes us, which we do not see explained by Mr. 
Moore, Ifthe Sakai, who planted Buddhism in the east, spoke pure Hebrew, 
how comes it that the Sakai who came into the west had not only entirely lost 
their Hebrew tongue, but spoke a language which belonged to a totally 
different branch of the haman family? We confess that, for ourselves, we are 
rather incredulous in regard to Dr. Moore’s theory; but, nevertheless, his book 
deserves the attention of those who feel interested in such a question. 








GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS.* 


GikaLpus CaMBRENSIS—so called from his country, for his name was Girald 
de Barri—was one of the most remarkable literary men of the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Possessed of considerable learning, he wrote Latin with ease 
and not incorrectly, but in personal character he was ambitious, extraordinarily 
vain, apparently rather quarrelsome, and, above all, a great stickler for the tem- 
poral interests of the church. His vanity is displayed especially in the tone in which 
he talks of himself in the autobiographical treatises which are included in this 
first volume of the new edition of his works, consisting of his book “De Rebus 
a se Gestis,” of his “ Libellus Invectionum,” of his “‘ Symbolum Electorum,” and 
some other tracts, all relating to his struggles for ecclesiastical preferment, and to 
his disappointments. 

His father was lord of the castle of Maniorbeer, in Pembrokeshire, and he tells 
us how, in his childhood, while his brothers, who subsequently became great 
warriors, and took part in the conquest of Ireland, used to amuse themselves 
with drawing figures of castles in the sand on the sea-shore, he always drew 
churches and monasteries, till his father, who watched him, prophesied his future 
advancement in the church, and called him his little bishop. In fact, the great 
ambition of Giraldus’s life was to become bishop of the see of St. David’s, which 
at this time was held by his uncle. 

Giraldus, as he tells us in these treatises, was educated first under the care 
of his uncle, the Bishop of St. David's, then studied three years in Paris, whence 
he returned, and obtained good ecclesiastical promotion in South Wales, where, 
however, he embroiled himself with the clergy by his zeal in attempting to 
enforce their celibacy and introduce reforms, and with the laity by his harsh- 
ness in exacting tithes. Among the clergy who fell under his reforming zeal 
in the matter of celibacy was the Archdeacon of Brecknock, and we can hardly 
avoid suspecting the disinterestedness of his motives when we find that, 
having procured his deprival, Giraldus obtained the archdeaconry for him- 
self. He now gave such offence by his attempts to reform the Welsh clergy, 
that they were driven to resist him by force, and he was obliged to have 
recourse to some of his relatives among the secular chiefs for their armed pro- 
tection. He tells, with especial exultation, how he out-manceuvred the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who attempted to usurp some rights of the see of St. David’s. The 
chapter of the latter see, however, approved of Giraldus’s conduct so fully, that, 
on the death of their bishop in 1176, they elected him to be his successor. But, 
in their haste, they forgot to consult with the king, and Henry IT. was not the 
man to overlook any slight upon his authority. The king, therefore, refused to 
confirm their election, and Peter, prior of Wenlock, was made Bishop of St. David's. 
Giraldus states that King Henry told the Archbishop of Canterbury that “ it was 
neither good nor expedient for the king or the archbishop that too upright or too 
active a man sheuld be Bishop of St. David's, or the crown of England or the see 
of Canterbury might be injured by it ;” and Giraldus, who, as well as the Welsh 
chapter, had fallen under the king’s displeasure, does not hesitate to assert that 
Henry was afraid of him. 

Giraldus, in disgust, returned to his studies in Paris, where he remained several 
years, and lectured upon the Decretals with such exceeding eloquence and pro- 
fundity, as he has the vanity to tell us, that his lectures were eagerly attended by 
crowds of the doctors and scholars of the university, who were so entranced by 
the sweetness of his voice and language, that they, as it were, hung upon his 
words, and were never satiated with listening to him. This is but a feeble ren- 
dering of the phraseology which the Welsh ecclesiastic employs upon himself ; 
and throughout his personal narratives he returns frequently to the charge. 
Giraldus’s fame has not perished through the want of self-praise. Althongh a 
churchman, Giraldus, like many of the great ecclesiastics of that time, was very 
hostile to the monks, and from time to time he displays great satisfaction in telling 
a story to their disadvantage. When, on his final return from France, he passed 
through Canterbury, the prior invited him to dine with the monks of that place, and 
he describes with absolute indignation the excessive luxury of the monastic table. 
He again obtained ecclesiastical employment in Wales, quarrelled violently with 


favour he regained, and became a confirmed courtier, and was appointed pre- 
ceptor to the young Prince John. In 1185 he accompanied that prince to Ireland 
in the character of Secretary, and he there collected the materials for two of his 
most valuable works, the “‘ History of the Conquest of Ireland,” and the “ Topo- 
graphy of Ireland.” While in Ireland he was offered successively the Bishoprics 
of Wexford, and Ferns, and Leghlen, which became vacant during his visit ; but he 


and he expressed this contempt so openly that on one occasion the Bishop of 


In the following year there was a general cry for a crusade, for Saladin had 





* Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J.S. Brewer, M.A. Published by authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vol. Ll. Royal8vo. Longmans, 1961, 
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overrun the Holy Land and captured Jerusalem. Giraldns accompanied Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to preach the crusade to the Welsh, and to this 
expedition we owe another of his most valuable books, the “Itinerary of Wales,” 
as well as a shorter work, the ‘“‘ Topography of Wales.’ In his account of these 
proceedings, Giraldus again bursts into admiration of his own eloquence. He 
tells us that the preaching of Archbishop Baldwin produced very little effect, and 
that few obeyed the call to take the cross; but that when he himself addressed 
the multitude he drew tears from the most hardened of them, and the Arch- 
bishop was almost overwhelmed by the numbers who crowded to his standard. 
The Archbishop often repeated that he had never seen so many tears shed in one 
day as Giraldus had drawn from the eyes of the Welshmen who were assembled 
to hear him preach the crusade at Haverford. The most extraordinary part of the 
story is, that the Archdeacon, as he calls himself, for he affects to speak of 


himself in the third person—did not address his audience in Welsh, but always | 


in French (Anglo-Norman), or Latin; yet he assures us that the crowd of the 
Welshmen, who did not understand a word he said, cried more and volunteered 


| 





in greater numbers even than those to whom the language he used was familiar | 


and intelligible. At Kemmeis, where he achieved one of his great successes, the 


court fool of the Welsh prince, Rhys ap Gryffydd, named John Spang, said to | 


his master after the preaching, ‘‘ You ought, O Khys, to be well pleased with 
your kinsman the Archdeacon, who has to-day carried off above a hundred of 


which was considered as the metropolitan see of Wales, from its subjection to 
the see of Canterbury, and Giraldus proceeded to Rome to advocate this cause 
with the Pope. After long delays, the Pope annulled the election of Giraldus, 
who was thus finally defeated in the grand object of his ambition ; and from this 
time he retired from public life, and spent the rest of his days in study. 

It is to the weak points in Giraldus’s character that we owe most of his literary 
works and their particular interest. Those interesting books which alone make 
us acquainted with the real condition of Ireland and Wales and their history in 
the twelfth century, originated in his personal vanity; and to the same cause, 
and to his resentment against his opponents, we owe the other works, which give 
us so intimate a picture of the times in which he lived. 

A collective edition of his works is a most desirable publication, will do credit 
to the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, and could not be intrnsted to a 
scholar more capable of executing it well than Professor Brewer. We hardly 
approve the arrangement by which these books of a specially personal character, 
which are neither the more important nor the earlier of the author’s works, are 
placed in the first volume, as we think the collection should have begun with the 
different treatises on Irish and Welsh history and topography, but this is not a 
matter on which we set any great importance. 

Professor Brewer is a good scholar, both in classical and medimval Latin, and a 


_ careful editor, and, in our rather rapid glance through the texts in this first volume, 


your men to Christ’s service, for if he had addressed them in Welsh, I believe | 


you would not have had a man left of all your multitude of followers.” In another 
part of his book Giraldus condemns the policy of the English king, who, as a 
selfish precaution, appointed Englishmen to the places of power and dignity in 
the church in Wales, alleging, with justice, that the Welsh required a clergy who 
understood their language; and indeed it was not every ecclesiastic who could 
move people’s hearts while talking to them in an unknown tongue. 

Previous to this expedition into Wales with Archbishop Baldwin, Giraldus had 
completed his ‘‘ Topography of Ireland,” and had published it in a manner which 
was, perhaps, unique in the annals of publishing, and must certainly have been 
expensive to the author. ‘“ Desiring,’ to use his own words, “ not to put his 
lighted lamp under a bushel, but to raise it upon a candlestick that it might 
shine,” he went to Oxford, which was then the most distinguished and numerous 
university, in order to read his book to the public, and, as the book was arranged 
in three divisions, he devoted three days to the recital. On the first day he 
feasted all the poor of the whole town, on the second all the doctors of the different 
faculties, with their scholars of most fame and note, and on the third the rest of 
the scholars, with the knights of the town and many burghers. “ It was,” he 
exclaims, exultingly, “a costly and noble act, because the authentic and ancient 
times of poesy were thus, in some measure, renewed; and neither present nor 
past time can furnish any record of such a solemnity having ever taken place in 
England.” 

Whatever personal attention Giraldus may have received from Henry IT., he 
obtained no more substantial reward, but in the next reign he was at least offered 
preferment, in the vacant see of Bangor, for Prince John, who governed England 
in the absence of Richard I. in the Crusade, appears not to have forgotten his 
old preceptor; but Giraldus’s heart seems to have been set on St. David’s, and 
he refused Bangor. As his hopes in this respect seemed vain, Giraldus, in disgust, 
now resolved to retire from the world, and he went to a sanctified but ignorant, 
and we think pretentious, hermit, for whom he had contracted an especial friend- 
ship, to take his advice. Giraldus, besides being extremely vain, was extra- 
ordinarily superstitions, and a good part of his account of his own acts (de rehus 
@ se gestis), of which only about half has been preserved, was taken up with 
narratives of his dreams and their interpretations, in which latter science the 
hermit appears to have been an adept. The only circumstance which annoyed 
Giraldus in connection with his friend the hermit was, that the latter spoke 
Latin with an utter contempt for anything like grammar. The hermit, however, 
explained this in rather a strange manner. As he had never been instructed 
in the Latin language, it had been a great subject of grief to him that le 
was unable to understand the Gospels and the service of the Mass, so, he told 
Giraldus, “TI wept much and prayed, and besought the Lord to vouchsafe me the 
mystery of the Latin tongue. One day, when my portion of bread had not been 
brought at the usual hour (we are to suppose that he is already settled in his 


hermitage), I called to my servant several times from the window, and as he | 


failed to make his appearance, I fell asleep from weariness and hunger, and saw, 
upon waking, my loaf of bread lying upon the altar. I approached, and after a 
blessing I ate it, and immediately at Vespers I understood the versicles and 
Latin words pronounced by the priest ; and again at Mass in the morning, as | 
thought. So after Mass, calling the priest to the window with his Missal, I 
requested him to read me the Gospel for the day. And as he read, I expounded, 
and the priest said I expounded correctly ; and afterwards I spoke Latin to the 
priest, and he tome. And from that day to this I have continued to speak it. 
But the Lord, who gave me the Latin tongue, did. not give me the Latin syntaz, 
but only so far as to understand others, and be understood by them.” It is an 
ingenious excuse for a dull scholar who had not profited by the instructions of the 
schoolmaster, but who appears to have had cunning enough to deceive the wise 
Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Various passages in Giraldus’s accounts of his own actions enlighten us as to 
the reason why he made s0 little progress in the royal favour. It appears that 
his vanity and self-conceit led him to interfere where his interference was deci- 
dedly objectionable, and to volunteer advice which was neither opportune nor 
acceptable. An anecdote of this kind, which he tells us in one of his books, the 
treatise “ De Instructioné Principis,”’ we will give in the words of his editor, Pro- 
fessor Brewer. It must be premised that king Henry Il. was by far too wise a 
man to be a zealous Crusader, and if he did, coldly enough, advocate the crusade, 


it was merely yielding to a movement which he could not repress, under the fear 


of offending the Pope so soon after the slaughter of Thomas 4 Becket : 


** When the Patriarch Heraclius came into England, 1185, to demand aid for the Holy Land, 
which Henry IT. was reluctant to grant, up starts Giraldus before the whele court, and makes 
the king a speech of the honour thus conferred on him and his kingdom. When he had finished, 
Henry said with a sneer, ‘ If the patriarch or other men visit me, it is more for their own inte- 
rest than mine.’ 


‘ My liege,’ returns Giraldus, with more than British temerity, ‘you ought to | 


consider it as your interest, anda very great honour, that you have been selected above ell other | 


Sovereigns for such a Christian service.’ ‘Look at these clergy,’ said the king, turning it off 
with a jest, ‘ how bold they are in calling us to battle and peril, whilst they are exempted from 
all share in the blows, They’ll not run into trouble if they can avoid it.’ ” 


At length, in the sammer of 1198, the see of St. David’s became again vacant, 
and the chapter again nominated Giraldus for election. But Giraldus had not 
Secured friends in high quarters, and the Archbishop of Canterbury refused to 
listen to any suggestion for his promotion to this important see. This led to a 
violent contention between the chapter of St. David’s and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and also between the former and the king, though, on King Richard’s 


death, in the midst of the quarrel, his successor, King John, seemed at first to | 


favour Giraldus. But Giraldus and the Welsh chapter now cherished still more 
ambitious aims, for they contemplated the independence of the see of St. David's, 


we have not a fault to find, except perhaps that he seems not very strong in the 
knowledge of the forms of the Welsh names, Thus Aberteini (p. 77) shonld 
doubtless be Aberteivi; Keneiliaue (p. 128) should be Kevei?iauc ; and we think 
we have noticed one or two other similar errors. We might mention, too, that 
in the marginal note on p. 185, Professor Brewer has, by an oversight, mistaken 
Louis VII. of France for St. Louis (Louis [X.). But the great rarity of even 
trifling errors like these shows the excellence of Professor Brewer's texts. 





PUCK ON PEGASUS.* 

A 10aXx played upon most of the London morning papers during the past 
week, and which attributed to the author of “ Puck on Pegasus” the fell inten- 
tion of horsewhipping a hostile reviewer, imparts to this work an interest apart 
from its attractions as a literary composition. If there had been the slightest 
foundation in fact for the statement respecting the author, it would serve to show 
that Mr. Pennell was much more violent in action than he had proved himself’ to 
be either ferocious in satire, or truculent in versification. It would never oceur 
to anyone who had read through “ Puck on Pegasus” that another Lucilius (as 
Lucilius has been described by Persius) had been discovered in Mr. Pennell, 


** Secuit Lucilius urbem ;” 


neither would anyone suppose that Juvenal’s description of Lucilius’s powers as 
a satirist were possessed by Mr. Pennell, that vice would be abashed by the 
energy of his lines, or criminality struck with terror by the potency of his 
poetical denunciation : 
** Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rnbet auditor, cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus, tacita sudant preecordia culpa.” 

* Puck on Pegasus”’ is a very harmless book. Its main object seems to have 
been to make its readers laugh, and to effect that object the pen has been mate- 
rially aided by the pencil of the artist. Some capital engravings assist in rendering 
the book very attractive. The frontispiece, for instance, by Cruikshank, is in 
itself a study; and the illustrious Leech gives additional zest to the best verses 
of the author. All that art could accomplish to render a volume attractive has 
been lavished upon “ Puck on Pegasus.” It is magnificently bound, and richly 
illustrated. But what is to be said of the literary portion of the book? A 
favourable specimen of Mr. Pennell’s manner of dealing with every subject touched 
upon by him in his volume is to be found in the imtroductory stanzas, which are 
addressed “To the Reader ”’ ; 


‘* If thou hast read all bards of modern age, 

And climb’d Parnassus with the race of yore; 
Snatch’d from the Past the classic and the sage, 

And conn’d each line of medieval lore,— 
If thou hast waded through a sea of ink, 

Whose breadth and depth no mortal ever plumb'd ; 
And turn’d to gaze, exultant, from the brink, 

On notes abstruse, and pages duly thumb'd, 
Hast ponder’d grimly by the midnight oil, 

Till brain was sick, and eye could scarcely see,— 
Till sleep was labour, and repose a toil, 

Lor’ less me, what an Idiot you must be.”’ 


In these lines, it will be observed, the author appeals to “ the reader” in the 
second person singular, until the very last line, when he becomes funny, and, 
forgetful of the rules of English grammar, addresses the same reader in the 
second person plural. This is a stretch of poetical licence not allowable by the 
most lax laws of criticism. 

The worst lines in the volume are most decidedly those entitled the ‘ Lay of 
the deserted influenzed.”” The whole humour consists in the person supposed to 
speak the following verse, having a cold in his head, and being unable to pronounce 


the letters “m” or “n”’:— 
‘© Oh! doe, doe! Dever bore with byrtle boughs 
I shall dever see her bore! Her tresses shall I twide- 
Dever more our feet shall rove Dever bore her bellow voice 
The beadows as of yore! Bake bellody with bide!" 
And so on for a page and a half of mort dismal twaddle. If this be joking, all 
we can say is, we should be very sorry to be sentenced to a day’s amusement in 
company with any one who could mistake such an effort as being either witty, 


pleasant, agreeable, or humorous. | 
Mr. Pennell is, however, capable of much better things. Here are lines entitled 
«The Snppliant,’ which are not only agreeable to read, but also have a good 
moral attached to them. We have taken the liberty of omitting one stanza from 
the following little poem. 
“* By the olive branches twining 


«* Costus darling! I beseech you, . 
By the endless vows you swore, Green around our happy hearth, 
Underneath an ancient cedar By the shade of former sorrow 
Ling’ ring ghost-like on our path, 


In the sunny days of yore. 
‘* By my thrills of deep devotion, 
By my frantic sighs and tears, 
Lord of this excited bosom, 
Jom tHe Krere Vourenreres !”* 


‘* By each sad and sweet remembrance 
Link’d with all our early hoy 
By our stolen midnight meetings, 

By our esealier of ropes,— 

Such, for the most part, is the character of the verses comprising the volume 

of “ Puck on Pegasus.” They are not calculated to give offence—they are 

intended to be amusing, and the popularity the work has already attained serves 
to show that the author's desires have been crowned with success. 


‘8; 


ty H. Cholmondeley Pennell. Mlustrated by Leech, Phiz, Portch, and 
eorge Cruikshank. Engraved by Dalziel, Brothers ; Josep 
London; John Camden Hotten, Piccadilly, 1461. 
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———S— Dn nitcnen 
KITS COTY HOUSE AND DRUIDICAL ANTIQUITIES**’ © | ‘here ani there over: Yarions pirts had tot heen read over by some astute friend 
One of the great evils to which the science of archzeology has been exposed before it was committed to the press. care, some judicious pruning, and 
in the time past, in this country, has been the eagerness of individuals to give alt So tumenendalt ee ae have made “‘ Ruth Baynard”’ a very successful 
engl form. theories upon, things of which they Chie na aaperelo book. " That the or is‘ capable of writing a work sure to command atten- 
ations of these indi 


of, : 
and ugh, the empty speculations viduals haye been 
the spore, SS researches and investigations of our time; yet 


there are speculative antiqaaries of the same class stil] remaining ; and there is, 
por ta yin in the field of science which is . still Obecare enough to 


throw tempt in their way. .We refer to a class of monuments concerning 
which we have no fotts to ish their date or the purposes of many of them, 


and which have thus been made the subject of so many ridiculous theories, that the 
vee Some of Druidical antiquities has become nauseous to intelligent antiquaries. 
theories are generally established by men who undertake to give you deriva- 
tions of words and names though totally ignorant of the languages to which 
those names belong; they associate facts, or supposed facts, which have not the 
most remote jonship to one another, because they do not understand them, 
and they take mere surmises for facts when they seem to support their own 
speculations. The author of the little book we have now in our hand, and of 
which we give the title below, belongs, we regret to say, to this class of writers 
on antiquarian subjects. He undertakes to settle a question while possessing no 
acquaintance with any of the elements of which the knowledge is necessary for 
such an undertaking, and consequently he mistakes the meaning of everything he 
meets with, and upon these mistakes founds views of history which are, as might 
be expected, rather startling. Thus, for instance, a whole chapter, and, in some 
degree, a chapter which follows, are occupied with a splendid speculation founded 
upon the interpretation of the name of a place called Cosington, which the writer 
says is properly spelt Cussi , and this, with rather a Cockney appreciation of 
the first portion of the word, he thinks, means the field of cursing; and, referring 
to the Scripture story of Balaam, he supposes that it was so called because the 
Britons assembled here to curse the Romans !—-at least, so we understand him. 
This is a proof that Kits Coty House was an altar and not a tomb; and it fur- 
nishes a comparison between this monument and the altars,of Balaam and Balak. 
Amybody acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon language knows that the name 
Cosington means simply the tun, or enclosure (perhaps farm-stead), of the Cosings, 
the descendants or family of Cosa. There is in the same neighbourhood a place 
called Tottington, which means the enclosure belonging to the family of the Tot- 
tings, the descendants of Totta; but it is here supposed to mean the field of 
“« Tot, Thoth, or Mercury, the God of Journeys,’ and, behold, another grand theory! 
Then at no great distance, there is a place called Addington, or the enclosure 
of the Addings, or Eddings, the family descended from dda, which our 
turns inté “the town by the meadow of witness or memorial,” and 
builds up a theory. What fabric might one not raise on such foundations ? 
A part of this book is occupied with a discussion on the battle of Aylesford, or 
Aylesthorp, in which, according to the old chronicles, Hengist and Horsa fought 
with the Britons, and Horsa was killed. Here is a sample of what the writer of 
this book calls his manner of ventilating questions :— 
* Assuming this spot to have been the immediate scene of mortal conflict, Horsa, finding himself 
wounded, may have retreated northward towards Worslake, an old farm about two miles N.E. 
by N. from Kits Coty House. Here he felt his strength leaving him, and from this cireum- 


stance his followers named the place Hors-slack (vernacularly Wors-lake)—‘ the relaxing or 
weakening of Horsa.’ Asin the case of Adam, so graphically sketched by Milton,— 


** © All his joints relaxed, 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve, 
Down dropped, and all the faded roses shed—’ 


Se the nervous hold of the Saxon became feeble, and he was borne in helplessness to Horsa-step, 
or Hors-step, where his brave spirit departed. For Hors-step may well signify ‘the death of 
Horsa,’ the Saxonsimplying by the verh stepan, to deprive, or make an orphan. As was the case 
with many otherwerda i at language, it may have included also a second idea, from which we 


sint 
derive our term of step-mother. In connection with our narrative, therefore, it may intimate 


that at this spot, the next in command stepped forward to supply the void occasioned by the 
death of Horsa, and conduct his honoured remains to their next resting place at Hors-ted—the 
halt lace of Horsa—distant only about half a mile. Here the funeral cavalcade may have 
form fore going on to Chatham; for. it ie certainly worth enquiry whether those barrows 
upon ‘the Lines,’ explored by Douglas, and fully described in his ‘ Nenia,’ may not have been 
connected with the fight at Aylesford.” 


We would willingly ask our writer where he learnt that. there exists any such 
verb in the Anglo-Saxon language as stepan, meaning “to deprive, or make an 
orphan ”’—it would be an addition to our Anglo-Saxon dictionaries, and rather an 
unexpected one. Ofcourse we will not, after being arrested by a difficulty like this, 
discuss the further question whether this word may have included a second idea,” 
*‘as was the case with many other words in that language.” We will only sug- 
gest that the writer is again under a cloud, when he imagines (p. 51) that the 
“‘ prefix ASgel’’—in the Saxon form Aigelsthorp or Aigelesford—means an eagle, 
imastinuch as the word ecgle is French, and came into the language at a com- 
paratively recent date. The Anglo-Saxon word for an eagle was earn. 

We are sorry to be obliged to be so severe on this little book, particularly as its 
author appears capable of writing pleasantly, and of producing an agreeable sketch 
if he would choose his subject well. If we should meet him again, we hope to 
hear him describing things that he has seen, and facts that he has witnessed, 
and then we have no doubt he will come off with credit; but let him avoid 
Druidical antiquities. 





—— 


RUTH BAYNARD’S STORY.+ 
“Rurn Baynarp’s Srory” is comprised within a large volame of 417 pages; 
but we must endeavour to convey to the reader,’ in one happy sentence of the 
author, both the story and the fitting moral to be attached to it. 


** Pray for forgiveness on those who have allowed the mournfulness of a mystery to fall on the 
open-hearted trustingness of youth.” . 


This brief intimation of the contents of the volume may, we trust, induce many 
to read it, who might otherwise turn away, when they had looked over, or tried to 
spell through, the first fifty pages. “Ruth Baynard’s Story” is a clever book, 
containing some well-drawn and carefu)ly-finished characters, but utterly spoiled 
in the narration by a rugged, jagged style, which stumbles from one topic to 
another in a most disjomted manner. Portions of the book read as if every 
second page had been torn out, and every fourth or fifth sentence expunged. It 
is an exaggeration of the manner of narration adopted in “Wuthering Heights,’ 
but lacking its transcendant genius, whilst the exaggeration is carried so far as to 
become a distortion. It is a pity that such a book, with so much talent scattered 





* Round about Kits Coty House: An Essay on Po} alar Topoers iy. 12mo. London : 
Bell & Daldy. 1861 asi : ‘ revere 


+ “Ruth Baynard’s Story.” London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square. 1561. 








tion, the following ‘extract’ will ‘show.’ The actors in the annexed scene are a 
young man, “‘ Henry,” and two ladies. ‘ Henry had been betrothed to a beautiful 
young girl with whom'a baronet, Sir Laurence Barlow, had fallen in love, had 
twice proposed for her, aiid each'time refused. In crossing a ford, this young 
lady ‘was carried away ‘by the stream in presence of her lover, and close to the 
bank on which Sir Lawrence was’ standing, and, according to Henry’s ‘account, 
the baronet could-have saved the lady, but did not aid her, and consequently she 
was drowned. Henry then proceeds in his story :— ' 

« «He had killed her.. Did I not say that a hand—a child’s hand—would have saved her life ? 


r to him was none? The water would not have washed above his knees. 


Did I not say the danger 
He! he who had braved death a thousand times! He to stand still and let her die. I tell you 


he watched her, knew that she must die, heard her cries, stood still and let her go! Don’t you 
see that he killed her ?’ 

** «Well, go on—tell the rest. What did you do ?’ . 

There was irritation in her voice. She could not bear even for his voice to linger; she could 
not be kept waiting. 

*** J dragged him to the ford.’ 

How his countenance changed, I felt shrinking into myself at the sight. What a power of 
hatred and Cte oe from those dull, fixed eyes. 

*** Tsay, I got him to the ford. He was but.a worm in. my hands. Ah!—it was nothing! 
At the very place—where he had seen her horse fall, But he took sueh atime todie! Iheld 
him face downwards. He eat the earth her horse’s footsteps had torn up. He struggled—he 
spoke—I don’t know what he said—down on that spot! But he took long! I had my hand on 
his collar. I struck his head t the stones ; I shook him; shook the miserable life from his 
st and left him—left him, like carrion—on:the mead!’ 

™ and he had an immortal soul!’ said Mrs. Harrowden.”’ 


It is upon this ineident the whole mystery of the plot in the bookturns. The 
heroine—the playfellow in childhood of Henry—his kinswoman too—is an ear- 
witness to his confession of a murder having been committed. She becomes the 
confident in plans contrived for the escape of Henry from prison, and thereby loses 
the hope of being united to the person whom she had long wished, and her 
family had always contemplated her being united to in marriage.. There is, in fact, 
in the book all the materials of a first-rate novel—and_parts,of that novel are 
well told; whilst there aig many others spoiled in the manner of telling. If 
this be the first composition of a young writer, it affords the hope that its author, 
with time, care, and sound advice, may give to the world a tale capable of 
affording universal satisfaction.. As it is, “ Ruth Baynard’s Story”’ will, we fear, 
find fewer admirers than its intrinsic merits entitle it to have. Its great defects 
may be thus stated—it is clumsily put together, and it. is over-laden with 
minute incidents that are tiresome to go through because they have nothing to 
do with the progress or denouement of the story. 


ote 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Edmondale ; or, a Family Chronicle. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, 
Brook-street, Flanover-square.—This little work is justly designated a “ Family 
Chronicle.” It is the simple narrative of domestic events in the household of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, whose home is enlivened by the presence 
of two sons and three daughters. One of the latter is the chronicler of the 
loves and mishaps of herself, and her father’s curates, of her eldest sister— 
** the beauty of the family’’—and her marriage with a most accomplished gen- 
tleman, over whom there hangs a dread mystery. With all the materials of a 
novel, the book reads like an actual biography; and if drawn, as we suspect it 
is, from the life, presentsa very amiable picture of the interior management of a 
clerical family. ‘The work is very prettily written, and is well calculated to win 
the attention and gratify the tastes of most young ladies. 





What to Observe; or, the Travellers’ Remembrancer. By the late Colonel 
J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., &c. Third Edition. Revised and edited by Dr. Norton 
Shaw, M.D., &c., Act'ng Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don. London: Houliston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—It is unnecessary to 
recommend a work like this, which has become such an established favourite as 
to have reached a third edition. The object of this useful book, as truly stated 
in the preface, is “ to point out to the uninitiated traveller what he should 
observe, and to remind one who is well informed of many objects which, but for 
a Remembrancer, might escape him.” We agree too in the expressions of the 
editor, that this book “will be found serviceable alike to those who travel 
luxuriously over civilized Europe or America, and to the adventurous and daunt- 
less spirits who, in all climates, are content to brave obstacles and endure 
hardships in search of knowledge.” 


Tilbury Nogo; or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Mom. By the author 
of “ Digby Grand.” London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—This is a re- 
publication of some pleasant papers which had previously appeared in the pages 
of the Sporting Mogazine. In their collected form they will be welcome to all 
classes of readers. 





Caste, considered under its Moral, Social, and Religious Aspects. The Le >as 
Prize Essay, in the University of Cambridge, for the year 1860. By Arthur J. 
Patterson, B.A., of Trinity College. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
—A valuable and instructive publication on a subject that is much talked of, and 
yet but imperfectly comprehended. In India, as it is observed by the author, 
caste ‘‘ separates porters that bear burdens on their heads from palankeen-bearers 
that bear them on their shoulders ; it separates the members of a civilized com- 
munity.” The history of caste is traced from the primitive Aryan society, and 
the Aryan conquest of India to its effects upon society to the present day. Two 
points in this work will excite considerable interest,—“ the case of the Bengal 
Sepoys,” and “the important and intricate relations of caste to Christianity.” 
Within the narrow compass of a few pages, a vast amount of valuable information 
is collected. 





Walks abroad and Evenings at Home. With numerous illustrations. London: 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—This is an amusing book, with an eXx- 
cellent purpose in view, viz., to excite the attention of the young to the various 
objects presented to their eyes as they wander through fields or walk by the side 
of running streams. There is in this little volume instruction and recreation for 
the months of summer, with amusing tales and semi-philosophical experiments 
for winter evenings. This little volume is well suited as an agreeable prize-book 


for schools. 17 SE 61 
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